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Literature. 


PROMETHEUS CHAINED. 
Far o’er Scythia’s pathless plains, 
Ne’er by foot of m trod, 
Bound with adamantine chains, 
Pines the captive demigod ; 
Bound, but not by human hand, 
Bound, but not with earth-wrought band, 
To a riven precipice, 
Beetling o’er the dark abyss. 
Burning sun, and freezing storm, 
Wither his unskeltered form ; 
Powerless hate, and ceaseless pain, 
Gnaw his heart and fire his brain : 
He hath braved the powers on high, 
And his rashness must abye, 
Till the destined years be run, 
And his tyrant’s empire done. 


Where are they, to whom was given 
The boon he won from adverse heaven ? 
Never eye of man hath viewed 

thia’s trackless solitude, 
Never foot of man can tread 
On that rifted mountain’s head ; 
And, if earth’s embattled pride 
Stood to aid him at his side, 
Vain would be the warrior’s spear,— 
Might of man is weakness here. 
But though human help be vain 
To relieve or end his pain, 
Will not his brother-gods be nigh 
To aid hig in his agony ? 
The gods of eld are overthrown, 
And the Thunderer reigns alone. 


Doth not the captive’s spirit quail ? 
Will not his heart, though haughty, fail ? 
He yields not, though forsaken, left ; 
Of aid, from man or god, bereft ; 

For to his prophet-soul is given 

To know the mysteries of heaven. 

His glance is o’er the future cast, 

To mark his triumph at the last. 

Though slowly rolls the car of Fate, 
Twill crush the tyrant with its weight. 
His immortality is sure, 

His nature can all pain endure; 

There is no weakness in his heart, 

No shrinking from his dreadful part : 
Chained and alone, he dares defy 

The Monarch of Infinity. 





HOOK AND LINE AT DITTON. 
BY HOOK. 


When sultry suns and dusty streets 
Prociaim town’s winter season, 

And rural scenes and cool retreats 
Sound somethivg like high treason ; 

I steal away to shades serene, 
Which yet no bard has hit on, 

And change the bustling heartless scene 
For quietude and Ditton. 


Here lawyers, free from legal toils, 
And peers released from duty, 
Enjoy at once kind nature’s smiles, 
And eke the smile of beauty ;, 
Beauty with talent brightly graced, 
Whose name must not be written, 
The idol of the fane, is placed 
Within the shades of Ditton, 


The ‘mighty queen whom Cydnus bore 
In gold and purple floated, 

But happier I when near this shore, 
Although more humbly boated. 

Give me a punt, a rod, a line, 
A snug arm-chair to sit on, 

Some well iced punch, and weather fine, 
And let me fish at Ditton. 


Here, in a placid waking dream, 
I'm free from worldly troubles, 
Calm as the rippling silver stream 
That in the sunshine bubbles : 
And when sweet Eden’s blissful bowers 
Some abler bard has writ on 
as to transcend his powers, 
I'll ditto say for Ditton. 
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A PHILOSOPHER’S LOVE-EPISODE, 
Independ f ited 
snr sowie sd ehica eae 


jamin m the new Republic to 
Court of Versailles, the diplomatic and commercial rela- 





tions of the United States with France had been successfully 
established by Treaty, in consonance with the views and 
wishes of Congress. 

Philadelphia ardently desired the return of her famed fel- 
low-citizen who had displayed so much prudence and skill 
in effecting the great objects of his mission. He, no less 
anxious to return to America, never wholly free from the fear 
that his declining health might detain him in France, perhaps 
to close his life , and, withal, that his most ardent prayer 
was to be spared to end his days in his native land among 
his fellow-citizens and surrounded by his grandchildren—he 
yet seemed to seek a pleacurable excuse for the delay of his 
departure, under the influence of a sentiment which had less 
concern in the settlement of such collateral details as yet re- 
mained for adjustment, than the American philosopher had, 

rhaps, deemed possible, or cared even to acknowledge to 

imself at that period ot his life. 

Daring the latter part of his embassy to the French Court, 
he had taken up his residence at Passy, near Auteuil, in the 
environs of Paris. 

In the latter charming village dwelt the widow of Helve- 
tius. The relict of Helvetius was a most amiable and gifted 
woman. She reckoned among her friends the most distin- 
guished men of letters of the period, by whom she was never 
otherwise designated than as ‘‘ The good lady of Auteuil.” 

Although she bad passed that term of female life which lias 
been so arbitrarily assigned as the climacteric to the fascinat- 
ing powers of the fair sex, the widow of Helvetius was an- 
other exception to that questionable rule; and still most fas- 
civating, both by the of her manners, and the attrac- 
tions of her person. The gentleness of her disposition, the 
charming versatility of her intellect, together with the pru- 
dent deportment which had distinguisned her throughout a 
life of considerable trial, and had placed her beyond the reach 
of all reproach, invested her, as it were, with an aureole of 
feminine grace and purity, to which all who came within 
the atmosphere of her intercourse paid homage of admiration 
and respect. 

Strange as it may at first appear, when the then respective 
ages of the “ good lady of Auteuil” and of Benjamin Franklin 
are consid , the American philosopher found the charm of 
her suciety too irresistible not to make a permanent alliance 
with her a serious subject of his thoughts ; and in so much, 
at length, that he believed it desirable tor his happiness. 

On her part, the amiable widow had not the most remote 
presentiment of such a design; and always received Frank- 
lin’as a friend who entertained no other sentiments towards 
her than those he had expressed, and as one in whose near 
society she would have esteemed herself happy to live. 
Between Passy and Auteuil, a frequent intercourse of visits 
had for some time been established. Once in every week 
Madame Helvetius dined at Franklin’s house, in company 
with the Abbé de Laroche, the physician Cabanis, who re- 
sided under her roof, and Morellet, another esteemed friend, 
but less trequent guest. Franklin, on the other hand, dined 
much more frequently at the house of the charming widow, 
where he often passed the whole evening, but had never yet 
paid her a morning visit. “ 

The intercourse with Franklin was most cordial on all 
sides. The simplicity of his manners, his noble sense of right, 
and duty, which revealed itself in the most trivial things ; his 
affability, the purity of his soul, his cheerfulness, and his de- 
lightful power of narration, were inexhaustible themes for 
admiration to Morellet. 

Such in society was the man who had contributed so much 
to the elevation of his country to a free and independent state, 
and whom mankind has to thank for one of the most impor- 
tant discoveries of his time. 

One morning, contrary to his usual custom, Franklin left 
his apartment ata very early hour, and summoned the young 
man who officiated as his valet and general servant, by his 
usual appellative of “ Dick! Dick! I am going to Auteuil, 
get thee ready to come with me.” 

Dick, a born American, had served with some distinction 
in the War of Independence under Washington. On the re- 
duction of the army, he left his immediate service about the 
person of that general to take service with Benjamin Frank- 
lin, to whom he became greatly attuched. Richard, or Dick, 
as he was familiarly called by Franklin, was no servant of 
the common order. Trusty, and devoted from impulse and 
from principle, he was as good a Christian from faith as he 
was American by birth and feeling. He accompanied his 
master everywhere, and when not making the necessary pre- 
parations for Franklin’s philosophical experiments, or en- 
gaged in other immediate duties, he was a diligent reader of 
his Bible. Like most young men of a genial tone of feeling, 
when conscious of the genuine rectitude of their principles, 
he was somewhat of an enthusiast, and never more so than 
when the opportunity presented itself to speak of the land of 
his birth, or when the merits of his master were the subject 
of discourse. 

In his spare moments he was fond of enlightening the 
minds of the other servants on the effects of electricity, or of 
explaining to the simple peasants of Auteuil the great advan- 
tages of the lightning-conductor, invented by bis master, 
Benjamin Franklin. : 

No sooner was Richard called, than he mado his appear- 
ance, and almost in less time than it took his master to com- 
municate his intention, the gold-headed cane, hat, and gloves 
of the philosopher were handed to him, aad, without further 
delay, master and man were upon their way to Auteuil. 

Under the already glowing rays of a mid-June morning 
sun, that had begun somewhat to embrown the meadows, 
and lit-up copse, cornfield, and vineyard with a dazzling flood 
of summer light, the travellers found the heat even at that 
hour oppressive, and quitting the high road, the chaussée of 
which reflected oppressively both the light and the heat, pur- 
sued their way by side paths now become familiar to them, 
where they were screened at frequent and agreeable inter- 
vals by the friendly shade of trees. The philosopher walking 
slowly in front, evinced by nothing in his manner how much 
he was in reality concerned to reach the end of his journey 
with more expedition, while his servant following behind 
could scarcely suppress a feeling of impatience at the slow- 
ness of his master’s pace, . 

Franklin found Madame Helvetius in her salle de réception, 
which looked out upon the beautiful garden of her house, 
from which close, and up to the very sill of the window, near 
which she had been seated, the thick foliage of a lime-tree 
spread its cool and refreshing verdure. : 

“So early a visitor, my worthy Dr. Franklin!” said the 
charming hostess, as she rose to receive him. “ I hope it may 
be no unpleasant intelligence that you have to impart to me, 
and which has set you astir at so uousual an hour ?” 

“ Not in the least, Madame Helvetius,” replied Franklin. 
“T am come thus early to relate to youa circumstance that 


; and, under Oe cis direction | occurred to me last night.” 


“ Well, you shall judge for yourself, dear madame. You 
will perhaps recollect our conversation of last evening, and 
how I endeavoured by the most cogent arguments to make 
‘ou sensible that you ought no longer to lead thus a single 
ie, but should again?” 
“Oh, heavens! my dear friend, why revert to such a sub- 
ject! Let us rather speak on some other.” 
“Is it then possible, Madame Helvetius, that you have not 
perceived the regret I feel in regard to the strange persistence 
with which you still persevere in your truth towards your 
husband, which is not only without any reasonable 
ground of excuse, but perfectly futile ?” 

“ At another time we will talk of that—at another time, 
dear friend !” in Madame Helvetius, with a simulta- 
neous motion of ber hand towards Franklin’s white head, as 
though she weuld have smoothed down his grey locks. 

“ Well,” resumed Franklin, ‘after our conversation of last 
night, I returned home, went to bed, and dreamed—that I 
was dead. Shortly I found myself in that Paradise where 
the souls of the departed enjoy imperishable happiness and 
repose. The gate-keeper of that Eden asked me whether I 
was desirous to see any of the spirits of the blessed; and I 
made reply that I much desired to be led where the philoso- 
phers were wont to meet. “There are two,” replied the 
guardian, “ who much frequent a spot close by. They are 
most intimate neighbours, and take much pleasure in each 
other’s society.” ‘Who are they?’ said I. ‘Socrates and 
Helvetius, was the guardian’s reply. ‘I have an equal es- 
teem for both of them; but lead me first to Helvetius, for 
though I speak French, I am not a master of the Greek lan- 
uage.’ Helvetius received me in the most friendly manner. 
© questioned me eagerly upon the present state of religious 

matters in France, and on the political subjects which most 
engaged the attention of Europe. But I, who had imagined 
he would have been more anxious to be informed upon matters 
that concerned him more nearly, and surprised that he made 
no inquiries about you, interrupted him at length in his inter- 
rogatories, and exclaimed, ‘ But, good heaven! have you no 
desire to know how fares your old faithful friend aud partner 
in life, Madame Helvetius?—she who still loves you with 
such affectionate constancy! Scarcely an hoursince I wasin 
her house at Auteuil, and had the most convincing evidence 
of the undiminished interest and Cevotion with which she re- 
gards you, and cherishes your memory.’ 
_“* Ab! said he— you speak of my former matrimonial feli- 
city. We must learn to forget those things here, if we would 
be happy. For many yearsI thought of nothing else, she 
was constantly before my mn}, and even here I felt desolate. 
But at a { have found a consolation for the loss of her 
society. Ihave married another charming woman, and it 
would have been impossible to find one who resembled more 
my first wife, than her on whom my choice has 
fallen. She is not so handsome, it is true, as was my 
former spouse ; but she is gifted with as much feeling, and iu- 
tellect ; and loves me tenderly. She has, indeed, no thought 
but to please me, and to render me happy. Stay awhile with 
me, and you shall soon behold her.’ 

“Upon this I resumed. ‘I perceive very clearly that your 
first wife is infinitely more true and constant than you are. 
Since your death, she has had several advantageous offers of 
marriage, but she refused them all. I will candidly confess 
to you, that—I loved her myself with the most intense affec- 
tion; but she remained cold and insensible to all my entrea- 
ties, all my arguments; in fact, she refused my hand from 
love for you!’ 

“*T am exceedingly sorry to hear that she was so unreason- 
able, and pity her inconsiderate wilfulness; for she was in- 
deed a most excellent, and truly loveable woman.’ 

“ At these words, Madame Helvetius made her appear- 
ance; and in her I recognised—imagine, only, who I saw. be- 
fore me? No other person than Madame Franklin! my old 
faithful American friend and wife! On the instant I laid 
claim to her as belonging to me—but, ina cold and some- 
what repulsive tone, she said: ‘For forty years and four 
months, nearly half a century, I wasyour wife. Rest satisfied 
with that. I have here formed another alliance, which will 
endure for ever.’ Deeply chagrined to be rejected in so cold 
amanner by my departed wife, I immediately resolved to 
quit such ungrateful spirits. [ longed to return to our planet, 
and behold once more the sun, and you! Say, shall we not 
avenge ourselves for suck inconstancy ?” 

But the charming widow of Auteuil was by no means dis- 
posed to avenge in such a manner the faithlessness of the 
spirits which the American philosopher’s brain had so vividly 
impressed upon him in his dream. Her determination to re- 
main single had long been an unalterable resolve. Had such 
not been the case, it may be readily believed that she would 
have hesitated betore she rejected an offer that conferred with 
it so much honour, and which had she accepted, would have 
bestowed upon her a name equally celebrated in two quarters 
ot the globe. 

As they sate opposite to each other at the open window, it 
was not without a certain degree of emotion that she gazed 
on the earnest, truthful countenance of him who spoke to her 
so frankly, and, with a cheerful hopefulness of soul at once so 
tender, sv affectionate! She appreciated at their full value 
the high esteem, and the sincere friendship, of which he had 
en her proof so incontestible in the solicitation of her hand. 

either in his manner, nor his words bad Benjamin Franklin 
made himself ridiculous. There was nothing of the love-sick 
dotard in his demeanour. Before her sat a sage, who spoke 
deeply impressed with the conviction that, in all the circum- 
stances, and in every stage of life, no partner was so desirable 
and indispensable as a wife who was fitted toembellish our exist- 
ence, to give two-fold increase to our happiness, to alleviate the 
cares and sweeten the bitter anxieties which are our inevita- 
ble tate, however highly or lowly cast; and, if destined to 
survive her husband, to make his death-bed one of peaceful 
resignation. 

On the previous evening, in discourse with Madame Helve- 
tius, Franklin had, indeed, purposely adverted to, and eventu- 
ally dwelt wish much earnestness upon, the propriety of her 
entering again the marriage state; but in doing so, whether 
from timidity or forethought, he had expressed his opinion 
in a general point of view only, without in the least permit- 
ting his own personal sentiments towards her to betray them- 
selves. Nor in truth, during that conversation, whether from 
less vanity than most of her sex, or a Jess share of that innate 
perspicuity in matters of the heart, which most women pos- 
sess, she had not in the remotest degree detected the deep in- 
terest he felt in the counsel he advised with such tranquil yet 
earnest eloquence. 

But now, the amiable widow's eyes became suffused with 
tears; she leaned her arm on the window-cushion, and buried 
her face in her hand. 

“Come, then,” exclaimed Franklin, after a short silence, 
“ come, then, charming lady of Auteuil, let us both avenge 
ourselves.” 








“Ah! then, my dear friend, how ry it is of you. 
You are come to relate to me some pleasant little story t” 








“ Wist! listen! my dear fricnd, listen!” said Madame Hel- 
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vetius in a low tone, and in an attitude of attention. 
not speak, for [ hear voices in discourse close to us.” 


gently the foliage of the lime-tree branch that obstructed | sported 
somewhat their hearing and view of what was passing in the| you spoke with such contempt, were witnesses to the 
en beneath, 


with Annette, the daughter of Madame Helve- | Madame Helvetius, and skim last vight’s milk.” 
tius’ gardener, a young maiden of seventeen, and a by no 
means unattracti 
France, trequently to be met with among the t gicls of | A 
the environs of Paris, whose rustic beauty is not a litué en-| tion, and eyes suffused with irrepressible tears, sbe 


hanced by the charm of a costume at once simple and pictu-| to the kitchen-garden, where her father had been engaged all 


res que. 

Bosween the leaves of the lime-tree both Franklin and Mad- 
ame Helvetius remarked that the heads of the two young people | “ you are a more valuable citizen than Richard : at least 
‘were 80 


the morning with his watering-pot. 


maiden of Auteuil. ‘ you end your days in France near the duck-pond in 


olive complexion of her sunny cheeks suffused the while with | sun that rises so gloriously over your virgin forests? 


a richer blush of red. “It madame knew that you were ful-| tor my part—I think like Annette. I preferthe litle insigni- 
lowing me 80, she would be sure to discharge me from her | ficant duck-pond of Auteuil to that new world that you have 
service. Let me go, I beseech you. Ob!I must go! There,| contributed so much to enfranchise. Your narrative of the 
don’t you hear? Ithink my father called me to water his | dream is as charming as it was ingenious,” she added ; “ but, 
peas. Yes, and besides, I have not yet made the cheese for | my dear friend, what say you to the litle narrative we have 


madame, nor yet skimmed the last night’s milk!” 


just heard together ?” 
Nevertheless, Annette rove not from the bench on which 


Franklin spoke not. 


less to prevent her escaping. 


servant, Franklin evinced great uneasiness, and from a senti-| tion of the suffering he always experienced on the 

ment of virtuous indignation bis cheek became crimson red.| A few days aflerwards, he embarked with Richard 
He was about to speak in anger to the thoughtless young | Havre for America. 

couple, when Madame Helvetius, putting her small white 


ply to the maiden. “ What I e 
say in the presence of Madame Helvetius and Monsieur! riously on the field of honour in 1812. 
Franklin. Go, call your father, if your will, and I willspeak) As far as relates to 


virtue; but in all sincerity 1 would marry you.” 


motion made by the neat little foot that mechauically rubbed | Pierre. 
up the gravel path on which it rested, brought her somewhat | one day with her in her garden, she said to him, “Gen 
yet — to 
needed, 


ried. I will open my mind to Monsieur Franklin. 
ters with your father.” 


her gentle soul. 

“tu ali truth and earnest I mean it, dear Annette. We 
will go to America, and you will see that it is the finest coun- 
try in the whole world. Monsieur Fravklin will give us some 
land, which I will cultivate. We shall be free there, and live 





MALTOTS. 


my magaificent native land! how gloriously the sun rises 
above our forests, you would long, as ardently as I do, to be} tax whatever. 
there; aad the sooner the better, for I am sure you will learn 
to love it a3 I do. 
your Seine and Rhone are mere insignificant brooklets ; and 





vestige of it would be seen. Say but the word, Annette, and 


settled.” 


with an expression of astonishment, and her whole counte-|s¢ cannot, io the nature of things, be enjoyable. 


simple mind ; above all, at hearing of lakesin which all Paris 


then, such grand and beautiful things in your country ?” 


Auteuil ?” 


water you pass by at the entrance of the village—that mere| need which comes of wasteful expenditure 
diteh pianted round with sickly trees, and full of nothing else | jity. 
but frogs and toads ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” resumed the village lass, withdrawing herself | possible to say that these complaints are all factious. 


in Avuteuil ?” which the people of this count 


man in the village whom you like better than me.” 


which have been levied upon them. 
“ No, Richard. But the duck-pond of Auteuil is more to 


native land, is but an insignificant brooklet! Richard, I will | from his subjects. 
be your wife; but you must remain in Auteuil !” 
“What, Annette? 


That would be as though you would have me desert from the | 000 when they were so 
flag of my country! You would surely never require such a/ fourth time, in the same Ethelred’s reign. 
sacrifice from me, Annette? Reflect only a little that my 


not return with him to America? Annette! I love you; || thangold. 
would willingly lay down my life end ys if my country hed 
no call for it. Aunette! my beloved Annette! there is yet| the tax which was so odious to the people, not carin 
something greater, something higher than love, than happi-j to change i's name, though the purpose for which it 


gave us birth, But you—you are not so situated. What can 
withhold you? France has no need of 
maiden. 


vice to your country.” 
“You are in error, Richard!” replied the maiden, rising | fiues for resisting it. 
from the seat, and assuming a graceful dignity ot attitude that 


my country,—our beautiful France! And I[ will that my 
too,as ido! Have you never heard in your America of that | drew money from them all. 
maiden of France, the humble village-girl of Domremy, who} Before this 
delivered our land, too, from the 7 of those proud Eaglish, | extensive 


8 bel 
against whom you have fought 


uty, you gay, calls youl his subjects, and the “ aids” w: 





“Do| back to America. My happiness binds me to France. You | the feudal law gave him fr 

: love your lakes, your rivers, your forests; I love the duck- 

Both geotly rose from their seats, and putting aside as|pond of Auteuil, on whose banks I was born. As achild, I | a supply inadequate to th 
by that pond-side; and those sickly trees, of which 


they beheld there, seated on a stone bench | sures of my youth. Adieu, Monsieur Richard! Fare ye well! 
mmediately under the window, Franklin’s valet, Dick, in} must go to water my father’s peas, make the cheese for 


With the native grace of her countrywomen, she curtsied 
ve specimen of those dark-eyed daughters of| slightly and slowly to her dumb-stricken and bewildered 
merican lover; then, turning from the spot in visible emo- 


“My dear friend,” said Madame Helvetius to Franklin, 


closely iaclined to each other, that the fair hair of the | are more useful to and needed by your country than he. Will 
American almost touched the black braided tresses of the | you—can you resolve to give up your America entirel — 
uteuii, 


* Let me go, Monsieur Richard !” said the damsel, thelight-| far away from your great rivers, your immense lakes, | irl 
, for 


After a short pause, in which he 
she was seated. But that might be accounted tor by the cir-| seemed to be collecting himself, he raised the hand of the 
cumstance that Richard, though without the least effort to| woman he loved to his lips, kissed it with respectful tender- 
detain her, bad put his arm round her slendér waist, doubt-| ness, and immediately sought the apartment of the physician 
Cabanis, who was to prescribe for him the regimen he was to 
On witnessing so much undue familiarity on the part of his} follow during the long voyage across the Atlantic, in allevia- 


Annette left neither the duck-pond of Auteuil nor France. 
hand over his mouth, compelled him to silence, and to listen | But, alter the lapse of twelvemonths, she married one of her 
er. neighbours, who, in 1789, joined the army, and was accompa’ 

“ You will not understand me, Annette,” was Richard’s re- | nied by her on the march to the frontiers. Uader the Empire, 
say to you, I would as openly | Annette played a brilliant ré/e ; and her husband fell glo- 


Madame Helvetius, “the good lady of 
before him. It is far from my thoughts to wrong you in your] Auteuil”, proved herself constant both to her predilection 
for that quiet village aud her resolution to remain a widow. 

The young girl inclined herjpretty head in silence, and as| Her house was still the favourite resort of the most distin- 
though her inmost heart responded in sympatby to the frank | guished men of the day. Bevjamin Franklin had for succes- 
avowal of the young man’s sentiments towards her, theslight | sors Turgot, Garat, Desttit-Tracy, and Bernardin de Saint 
hen Bonaparte, then First Consul, was — 


Richard. No further reply from her was| you do not know how happy one can live on a small patch of 
this globe of scarcely three acres!” Those were truthful 
“ Well, then,” continued the young man, “ we will be mar-| words from the lips of a woman who had rejected the hand 

He will|of Beajamin Fraoklin, and preferred to live aod die in mo- 
speak to Madame Helvetius, and then both will arrange mat- | dest retirement, in which, sustained throughout by‘ the noble 
impu'ses of a kindly heart and gifted intellect, the love of her 
“ Are vy really in earnest, Richard? You wish to| country was, next to that of God, the constant a 

me 


, When Dr. Johnson defined Excise as “a hateful tax levied 
conteat and happy. Oh, my dear Annetie! if you but knew | upon commodities,” he did but say, with reference to a tax 


which he particularly Cisliked, what most people eay of any 


] Probably, there is not any one who really likes taxes. Even 
Compared to the grandeur of our rivers, | those who hold it very “ stuff 0’ the conscience” to pay some- 
thing of what they owe to the public purse, though uncalled 
in any one of our Jakes you might sink all Paris, and not a upon to doso, and whose payments are now and again ac- 
knowledged by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the news- 
before Monsieur Franklin leaves the house, all may be| papers—even they, probably, do not experience any pleasure 
in their act beyond that of discharging au uneasy conscience 

“ How?” said the maiden; her dark, soft eyes expanding | from the weight of so much gold. The payment ¥ taxes per 
ho can be 
nance breathing, as it were, the doubt and curiosity which | gratitied at yielding up out of his hard earned store even such 
Richard’s description of his native land had awakened in her | gums as his judgment tells him are moderate, and indispensa- 
ble to the carrying on of the government under which he 
would disappear, without leaving a trace of it. “Are there} lives, and by which he is protected. The benefit given in 
L return is too indistiactly seen, too general, to allow of his 

“ Yes, Annette, indeed; and God kuows that I speak the| particular satisfaction at contributing towards the procuring 
‘ ’ of it. This something or other makes taxes unpalatable 

“ And is there then also, there, a duck-pond, like here at} things, even when moderate and just. How much more so 
when they are oppressive in their weight, and unjustly appor- 
“What! the duck-pond at Auteuil? That little pool of| tioned, and when there is no need for the levy eats that 
and prodiga- 


Tiistory is full of complaints against taxes, and it is im- 
It is 
gently from Richard's circling arm. A duck-pond like here, |} proposed in this paper to look at some of the complaints 
have raised from time to 
“ Bat, Annette! how can you then think of that duck-| time against the “ hateful impcsts’—* maltots” (from the bar- 
pond? You surely do not love me; and there is some young | barous word malatolta, ill taken), as they used to call them, 


When the Danes came with a hostile fleet to Southampton, 
my taste than your great lakes in which you seem to have aj/and announced their intention of ravaging the country, 
fancy to put all Paris; and then your rivers, as compared to| Ethelred the Unready, who was king of England at the time, 
which the Scine, my loved, beautiful Seine, the river of my} bought them off with £10,000 which he raised by taxation 
So good a fee prompted the invaders to 
try again, and on that occasion they refused to depart until 
You would have me leave Monsieur | they had been paid £16,000, upon which sum they afterwards 
Franklin? Have me abandon for ever my native land?| advanced an additional £8 000, reaching a maximum of £48,- 
good as to visit the country for the 


The money raised for this ignoble and suicidal purpose was 
country has need of ail her citizens, however humble their | called Danegelt, or “ Dane-muney,” and was exacted with ri- 
station. That England, which could not crush us out, may | gorous severity from the descendants of men who had fought 
again become our enemy. Good heaven! what would Mon-| with Alfred, and who had been wont to pay the Danes who 
sieur Franklin say to such a thing, were | totell him I would|came for ransom with a different and much harder metal 


Sacceeding kings, even the Danish kings of England, levied 
even 


as le 
ness; and that is the duty which we owe to the land that| vied was tutally altered, The word Danegelt came to sig- 


nify money raised at the will of tha sovereign, but ostensibly 
you, a humble| for the defensive purposes of the kingdom. Under Hardica- 
ou can leave your native land, and your absence | nute the Dane, who “died as he stood at his drink, and sud- 
would never be remarked; you, whose name is perhaps not/ denly fell to the earth with a terrible convulsion,” the peoplé 
known beyond Auteuil, and wno never can render any ser-| of Worcester kicked against the tax, and rose in rebellion, 


but to no purpose, for they had to pay the impost as well as 


Not only duriog the Saxon snd Danish rule was Danegelt 
struck Richard with astonishment, as with the spontaneous | paid, but the Nurman kings continued to demand it until the 
impulse of all her genial nature, she exclaimed, “I, too, love | time of Henry IL, wl.o, finding another and more yielding 

mode of taxation, dropped the old one, which pressed upon 
children, should it please God that I have any, should love it| one class of his people only, in order to adopt the new, which 


od, the king’s revenue was derived from the 
onging to the crown, voluatary gifts from 
hich, on particular 


om his tenants; and as 


sources uf income were often found to be chok these 


© royal wants, the J, yield 
frequently driven to impose taxes upon the propert at Un- 
subjects, though he had no legal right to do so, an q ‘ his 
pended for the collection of his imposts mainly u @ de. 
men-at-arms, No wonder that he chose on these ocean ~ 
to levy upon the despised English their old and hateful reg 
since in 80. doing he was. fleecing only those who were x, 
too much depressed by the weight of the Norman yoke t, 
—— of BY! 4 wane pe ee Was getting the 
carry overnment, ani 
Normans by grants of Bacon money.” of ‘winning usefl 


legrees the golden goore laid fewer 

The English were gradually but surely squeezed y ia 

ions which would bear taxation. Fresh hordes of None” 
came, and fed like kites upon the fat pastures of Eng) = 
while the English either merged in the ranks of thelr oo 
querors, or became hewers of wood and drawers of water in 
tem, in both gases rendering it impossible for the me,” 
tax them distinctively as heretofore, as 

By the feudal jaw, the only taxes payable by the ten 
holding from the king were “reliefs” or fines on oueen 
to the property, and “aids,” which were for the purpose & 
providing a dowry for his eldest daughter, and to Pay the a, 
penses of making his eldest son a knight. The Principal cen: 
dition of the holding was, that whenever the king should take 
the field, his tenant should attend him for forty days at his 
own expense, bringing with him a representative in arms f ; 
every knight's fee thet he held from the king. ” 

This last and chiet incident of the tenure was found to be 
very ill suited to the arrangements both of king and tenant 
As nothing could compel a military tenant to stop out more 
than six weeks, the king often found himself stripped of his 
aruay at the very moment when its help was most needed. 
and, on the other band, it was often most inconvenient to the 
tenant to be called off from his estates, no matter what he 
bad io hand, for the purpose of following his liege lord on 
some expedition, which, may be, would earn bim no glory 
and would be certain to put him to considerable expense, 8) 
& compromise began to be made about the time of Henry 1 
the king agreeing to accept compensation for non-attendance 
upon him in his wars. The money so paid was called g 
aoe” because it was the product of an assessment op 

Tuis redemption of personal service was largely ado 
enabling the king either to “ put money in his pad hae 
own purposes, or to hire soldiers, who would probably serve 
him better in the field than his jealous barons, touchy on 
points of honour and dignity, and available only fora poor 
six weeks. It did not, however, do away with “reliefs,” nor 
with the aids tor endowing the king’s daughter and knightiag 
his eldest son; and these last two were levied pretty much 
upon the principle of “ give what you please, but so much is 
expected”—a principle which was often applied with singu. 
lar force and effect—until the amount of euch “aids” was 
ascertained and fixed by 3 Edward I. c. 36, or part of what is 
commonly called the Statute of Westminster the First. 

Richard the Lion-hearted wanted money for the Crusades, 
and as the sources of the crown-revenue yielded not nealy 
encugh, he forced loans from the clergy and the merchants 
and sold a number of charters to towns. He also insisted that 
old charters should be resealed, and charged a heavy sum for 
the trouble of doing it; he screwed up the renis of the crown- 
lands’ tenants, and compelled the Jews to give him large sums 
of money : and all this without a shadow of right. 

But while the king had no privilege to tax the people, it 
was by no means certain that the people had a right to resist 
them. They could not appeal to any law which protected 
them, and the king was not likely to stop from pursuing a 
course in which no statute barred him, and which gave hina 
good supply of money in his treasury: So, in order to put a 
stop to a practice which grew less and less pleasant by repe- 
tition, the barons and clergy, who, as a class, had been se- 
verely pinched by these forced loans, when they drew up the 
Great Charter, which they wrung out of John, inserted in their 
twelfth chapter: “ No scutage or aid shall be imposed in our 
kingdom, unless by the general Council of our kingdom; ex- 
cept for ransoming our person, makiug our eldest son a knight, 
and once for marrying our eldest daughter; and for these 
there shall be paid a reasonable aid. In like manner it shall 
be concerning the aids of the city of London.” But by some 
trick or neglect, the words “and other cities,” which came 
after “city of London” in the rough draft of the Charter, were 
omitted in the copy which was signed ; and in the charter 
which was renewed as being Magna Charta, by Henry IIL, 
and for renewing which that king received a fifteenth of all 
their movables from the “ archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 
earls, barons, knights, freeLolders, and other our subjects’— 
the clauses of John’s Charter forbidding the levy of escuages, 
&c., unless by consent of the general Council of the kingdom, 
were left out altugether. 

Though Henry III. availed himself of the first-mentioned 
trick to tax the towns unmercifully, be seems to have respected 
the property of the barons,and prelates; but Edward I. in 
desperate need of money for his expensive wars, and unable 
to bear the “ want of pence that vexes public men,” resorted 
to all sorts of expedients for raising money, by which he rode 
roughshod over the charters of his ancestors. 

He strained to its greatest stretch the power which the feu- 
dal law gave him, and he extorted money from landowners, 
whom he charged for compulsory proof of their tille, and 
when they could not make their title clear, seized their land 
for the use of the crown. He taxed the clergy so heavily that 
they got the pope to forbid them to pay, aud then the king 
outlawed them till they succumbed. He tovk an accoant of 
all moneys in the monasteries, whether belonging to the or- 
jer or to depositors for safety’s sake, and borrowed the prin- 
cipal sums on indefinitely long credit. He taxed wool and 
hides, he fined the towns, and on one occasion be took by way 
of loan the value of all the wool exported. Finally, when 
men were growing tired of all this, and the king thought it 
inexpedient to wring more mo from them, though he 
wanted provisions for his army in Guienne, he laid bands oD 
all the wheat and cattle he could collect, adding insult to 10- 
jury by telling the owners he would pay by and by. 

ut men had got tired of these pranks, and among the 
weary were Humphry de Bohun and Roger de Bigod, res 
pectively earls of Hereford and Norfolk. These noblemen 
flatly refused to obey the king when he told them to go aud 
join his army in Gas ony, and they had a reason for refusing 
quite unconnected wth a desire to keep whole bones. Ed- 
ward had to command in person in Flanders, and sorely 
against his will to leaye behind him two such powerfal ene 
mies to his home policy as the two earls. As soon as he was 
gone, they set to work, and presented to his Council of Re 
y & bill, which was ny called the “ Con, t 
” By this, they rest the omitted clauses be 

the Great Obarter, and made them plain according 
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intention of the framers. The bill declared, “that 
for no business from henceforth we shall take such manner of 
sids, tasks, nor prises, but by the common consent of all the 
realm, sod for the common profit thereof, saving the ancient 
side and prises due and accustomed.” 
ward’s Council were afraid to assert to this bill, or to 
send it over to the king in Flanders. Bat the earls were 
sropgly backed, and stood firm, till, with the greatest ill-will, 

‘ ward signed the charger, and it became a law for 

ever) The passing of this law necessitated a total a in 
of taxation; and in this king’s reign went forth 
the first regular writs sammoning the represent: 'ives of cities 
sod towns to join the great Couucil of the kingdom in voting 
jes to the crown. 
“award IIL, though, for the most part, an observer of this 
gw, when hard pressed to defray the cost ot his intended ex- 
ition against France, the overtaxed people beginning to 
show sigas of discontent, bad recourse to forced loans and 
tallages, and seized for his present use the tin and wool of the 
yest. But the people would not have it; and when the king 
came to them in a constitutional way for more money, they 
impeached, for the first time in Eoglish history, the king’s 
misisters, They gravted the subsidy asked for, and then said 
that “if their said liege lord had always possessed about him 
fuithful councillors and good officers, he would have been so 
rich that he would have had no need of charging bis Com- 
mons with s subsidy or tallage, considering the great ran- 
soms of the French and Scotch kings, and of so many other 
; and that it appeared to be for the private advan- 
wage of some near the king, and of others by their collusion, 
that 'the king and kingdom are so impoverished, and the 
Commons so ruined.” 

With Richard IL, in whose reign was the rebellion which 
was urged into action by the poll-tax, originated the impost 
niscalled “ benevolence.” Begging-letters were sent in the 
king’s name to such people as were supposed to be able to 
give, and strong pressure was brought to bear to induce them 
wcomply with the request. Large sums were thus collected, 
of which no account was rendered ; and the tax being a con- 
venient one, succeeding kings used it in spite of the law 
down to the time of the Stuarts. Under Edward IV., these 
“henevolences” became an intolerable nuisance, for they were 
raised in addition to the taxes legally voted. It was one of 
thefirst acts of “usurping Richard,” who sought thereby to 
win popular favour, to abolish them by statute; but Henry 
Vil, whose money-loving character is well known, set this 
most salutary law on one side because it had been passed by 
an unlawful king; and because, though it forbade the com- 
Fm tery of such imposts, it did not forbid entirely the so- 

of gifts from private persons. - 

Cardinal Morton, Henry’s minister, caught the people on 
what they called “ Morton’s fork.” He said that those who 
lived frugally must have saved wherewithal to give, and those 
who lived samptuously could evidently afford to spend ; so 
that in either case they must comply with his demands for 


Henry VILL. twice resorted to benevolerces, the second 
time in 1545" when he screwed £119,581 63. 6d. out of the peo- 
ple. Ou this occasioa, Alderman Reed, a citizen of guondon, 
was 60 bold as to refuse to contribute; and by way of briag- 
ing him to reason in respect of his duty as to freewill-offer- 
ings, the king had him arrested and sent down to Sir Ralph 
Ewer, the general commanding on the Scots’ border, with or- 
ders to employ him as a common soldier, at his own charges, 
td to pat him at the hardest and most perilous work— 
siding,“ you must use him in all things according to the 
= disciplyne militar of the northern wars.” 

hen in an earlier year of the reign, Wolsey demanded an 
enormous present from the city of Toados, the magistrate 
remonstrated ; bat Wolsey warned them that they had better 
doashe bid them, “jest it might fortune to cost some of 
(bem their heads.” Such was the spirit in which the govern- 
neat went to work, and twice it met with armed resistance 
lathe counties. With a House of Commons that approved 
4 act releasing the king from his debts, almost anything 
could be done ; though even that assembly, on several occa- 
sions, ventured to resist; and once, to Wolsey's great dis- 
gust, cut down the king’s demand one-half. 

Besides the regular subsidies voted by parliament and these 
misealled benevolences, Henry VIII. received money from 
foreed loans, which sometimes he paid back, and sometimes 
did not. His daughter Mary adopted the loan-system, but 
dropped benevolences ; and Mlizabeth borrowed under letters 
sealed with her privy seal, but she made it a practice to re- 
by. James I., who, having quarrelled with his parliament, 
uad to live how he could for six years, raised money by torced 
loans, enormous fines inflicted by the Star-Chamber, and by 
means of a benevolence. For refusing to subscribe to the 
list of these, Mr. Oliver St. John was fined five thousand 
pounds, and sentenced to imprisonment during pleasure ; and 
‘0 1606, when Mr. Bates, a Turkey merchant, refused to pay 
‘duty on foreign currants, which had been imposed by the 
‘clot the crown alone, he was pursued in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and a judgment obtained against him. : 

Alter Charles I. had dismiseed his second parliament, in 
a. to save the Duke of Buckingham, there was a “ plenti- 
ul lack” Of means for carrying on the government. Re- 
—_ was had to a forced loan, towards which the persons 
‘dressed by the royal letter were required to contribute a spe- 
oj sum, instructions being given to the sheriffs to send the 
Peay Tefusers to the council. In adition to this, an or- 
“ Was issued that every one should pay into the king’s ex- 
thequer@ sum equal to that which he had paid under the 

aramentary assessment. 
This was a little too much for the people to stomach. They 
t paid illegal loans, benevolences, imposts, duties, &c., 
bee they might have been protected in their refusal to pay 
wry the statates of Magaa Charta and Ejward [.; but 
. en itcame to be a question of levying general taxes by 
Pa order—a plan which would have enabled the king 
do without parliaments at all—there were found good men 

to resist. 

& ‘arnel, Corbet, Earl, Heveningham, and Hampden refused 
pl aud were arrested by order of the king. .They sued 
ja their writs of habeas corpus, and, after long argument, 
Htdgment was given against them. It was time then to be 
= doing: the Petition of Right was presented to the king. 
the ne Petition, the protecting statates were recited, and 
nd Unconstitutional proceedings were complained of, a 
ae for redress being added. Over this and the other 

jects of the Petition, a severe struggle ensued; the king 
a some of the Upper House, trying his utmost to 
ted ene it. Only by making the very firmest stand, 
Com i to abate one tittle of their just claim, did the 
; Sid en oot for their Petition of Right the royal order, 

‘Tt Sait comme est desiré.” 

PR Came, in 1634, disputes about ship-money. It was 
that in old times the seaports, and even the maritime 
es, had been called upon to supply ships for the defence 


of the realm ; and though this call had not been made for se- 
veral centuries, Charles's necessity suggested to him to revive 
it. He not only taxed the ports, but iuland towns also, and 
for the latter he had not an iotaof right. Mr. Hampden, who 
lived in Buckinghamshire, refused to pay his share. Judg- 
ment was had against him in the Court of Excheq”er; so the 
Long Parliament, early in its session, passed a bill which de- 
clared ship-money to be illegal, and reversed, as an act of 
ae the decision of the Exchequer against Mr. Hamp- 
en. 
“Tonnage and poundage,” which was a custom-house duty 
on merchandise at the out-ports aud on home-manufactures, 
had been commonly grauted to a new king for life. To 
Charles, the Commons, in view of some redress they wanted, 
gave it for one year oly. He theretore took it of his own 
accord, saying, when remonstrated with by parliament, that 
this was “ whut he had never meant to give away, nor could 
possibly do without.” Judgment having been given against 
several merchants who refused to pay it, this tax was included 
among those others imposed by royal prerogative, which the 
Long Parliament by statute abolisied. 
In Charles IL’s time, excise taxes, which had sprung up 
during the Protectorate, were established as a source of re- 
venue. Convocation, which had hitherto vcted the taxes pay- 
able by the clergy, in his reign also resigned their right, and 
took for the clergy, instead of it, the rigut to vote at elections 
of members of parliament; and the abolition, in the twelfth 
year of Charles II, of all feudal rights derived from tenure, 
was the death-blow of purveyance, that constant source of 
bitterness, which was a levy in kind upon the people who 
lived in the line of country through which the king might be 
travelling. 7 
Notwithstanding all that had beeu done to secure the sub- 
ject from exaction on the part of the crown, it was found that 
the confusion caused by the Great Rebellion had somewhat 
impaired the supposed strength of the protecting statute. At 
all events, in the Declaration of Rights which parliament pre- 
sented to the Prince of Orange, it was stated that ‘the late 
King James, by the assistauce of givers evil counsellors 
judges, and ministera employed by him,” had levied “ money 
tor and to the use of the crown, by pretence of prerogative, for 
other time and in other manner than the same was granted 
- parliament ;” and in the Bill of Rights it is expressly de- 
clared that any taxes levied without consent of parliament are 
illegal. This was the last time that a fresh law was required 
to establish the principle laid down by the wisdom of those 1o 
whom Englishmen fur ever are indebted for their Great 
Charter. 

The right of parliament to control the expenditure of its 
supplies was acquitted during the minority of Richard IL, 
when John Philpot and William Walworth, members of the 
Commons’ House, were intrusted with the money collected on 
the votes, and were ordered to account for the same to the 
House. In the sixth year of Henry l1V., a treasurer, 1ender- 
ing accounts to the House, was appointed to disburse the sup- 
plies; and it is common to find attached to money-bills of 
this and subsequent periods, a direction how the money is to 
be spent: “ for guarding the seas,” “to be spent in the king’s 
wars ;” or “ for the payment of pensions.” 

But though this right was in some cases allowed, it was not 
universally so. {n 1593, when Elizabeth was anxious to get a 
supply from the House, she told Bacon to offer to show her 
accounts, “not of necessity, but of royal grace ;” and James, 
in 1624, offered, as a matter of favour, to allow the money 
voted to be disbursed by a parliamentary committee. In 
1663, Charles IL. offered to show his accounts—a courtery not 
apparently uppreciated by the Commons, since a few years 
later, when they made some difficulty about a grant, they 
refused to accept “the royal word that the money shall be 


properly spent.” 

The right to vote specific sums for specific purposes, to know 
how the money voted has been expended, to regulate the pub- 
lic payments as well as to fix the public income, was acquired 
incootestably when the self taxation right was finally esta- 
blished—when liberty, order, and rights quite as divine as 
those of kings, were secured to these kingdoms by the ac- 
cession of a dynasty for which a courze was plainly marked 
out, and .which had its authority in a parliamentary title.— 
Chambers’ Journal, 
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MY FINANCIAL OPERATION. 


If it is possible for an inhabitant of the same metropolis 
with Rothschild and Baring to know as little of Commercial 
Affairs as an agriculturist in the Black Country does of 
Mining, then am [ that man. If it is not possible, than am I 
the nearest approximation to such a phenomenon. What 
ca7iare is to the multitude, so is the City Article of my matu- 
tinal Zimes to me. Itis less than nothing to me to reai that 
Railways are “ steady,” or that Mines are “ firm :” both state- 
ments are contrary to my own experience a3 a Traveller and 
an Observer; but [ am aware that the expressions are meta- 
phorical, and I do not pry into their meaning. If, on the 
other hand, the market is pronounced to be “ flat,” which cor- 
roborates my knowledge of markets so far as it goes, ] am not 
thereby puffed up to imagine that I understand the state- 
ment. hen I — myself of the fact that “ shoulders 
and offal (in the Trade Report) are in larger supply, but not 
so much wanted,” it excites no astonishment with me; it is 
true that I hate shoulders, and as for offal, I have never been 
reduced by shipwreck or other calamity to be in a position to 
give an opinion, but then Iam aware that there are other 
people in the world—and especially in the world of com- 
merce—about whose tastes I know nothing; I simply say 
“ Very good,” with the same trusting acquiescence with which 
[ learn that gutta-percha is “ depressed” or pig-iron “‘ lively.” 
People with whom I mix do not talk of such things, and if 
they did, would only display their ignorance. Not one of my 
ordinary associates—no, not one—although many of them are 
very funded, can tell me what consols mean by being “ at 863 
for delivery, and 85§ ex div. for the account.” One would 
have thought “ex. div.” was Latin, but that it is not put in 
italics ; and as for the fractions—really running matters so 
very fine as that seems to smack nota little of pedantry. 
Nevertheless, I do not affect that North American Indian in- 
difference to all things out of my special sphere that is pro- 
fessed by some of my acquaintance; I have preserved, thank 
— my natural curiosity ; and when the newspaper in- 
‘ormed me, in another place besides its ordinary commercia) 
column, upon a certain Friday in May, that there was a 
Panic in the City, I at once determined ‘tv go and see it. 1 
could not prevail upon any of my West-end friends to accom- 
pany me; one had to meet a pair of sister-equestrians in Rot 
ten Row, to neither of whom, being co-heiresses, he could 
make up his mind to propoee, but was always wishing him- 
self a Mormon; another was going to look at a chestnut at 
Tattersall’s ; a third{would not give up his daily rubber at the 
Portland to see St. Paul’s lit vp from vaults to cupola, If the 





Panic was anything worth seeing, they said, I might depend 


upon it that it would come to St. James’s Hall, or the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms, in time. 
This was annoying, because it necessitated the expense of 
conveyance, instead, as usual, of my using « friend’s carriage. 
I am not rich myself, but | am thankful to say that I am the 
only person in that position among my associates; I could 
have had a hind-seat on a drag to Richmond or have been 
accommodated (if I dida’t mind sitting with my back to the 
horse) with a place in a barouche to Greenwich that very 
day; but since nobody could be prevailed upon to turn his 
horses’ heads, for my’sake, towards the Bank, I took a return- 
ticket to Farringdon Street by the Metropolitan Railway. A 
very curious affair is that underground liae, and well worthy 
ofa visit from persons of conattion. It seems, however, to 
be exclusively used by the commercial classes, and by various 
old ladies, who keep their eyes shut long after they emer 
from the tunnels, and are entirely dependent upon their fel- 
low-travellers for discriminating the ordinary stoppages of 
the train from alarming accidents. However, they and I 
had one little peculiarity in common—we bai neither of us 
apy distinct idea of where we were going to, or for what pur- 
08e. 
1 Mr. Brown,” explained one, moved to do so by that incom- 
prebensible instinct which goads unprotected females of a 
certain age to make corfidants of the general public—* Mr. 
Brown is to meet me at Margate—no, Moorgate Street Sta- 
tion. If anything was to prevent him, gracious knows what 
I should do, We are going to the Royal Exchange, I believe, 
to draw my dividends, of which I have giving them warning. 
He tells me there is not a moment to be lost. What terrible 
times we live in, gentlemen ! Goodness, mercy on me, if here 
isn’t another tunnel!” One ancient dame was good enough 
to attempt to explain to us, in detail, how her grandfather 
made his money in Bubbles: “ Bubbles,”’ she said, “ which 
were of a very peculiar sort, and only to be procured in the 
South Seas.’ This lady very nearly put me in an em- 
barrassing position by asking my opinion,as a man of busi- 
ness, of the pecunisry condition of her Jvint-stock Bank, of 
whicb, however, she had fortunately forgotten the name. 
“Down at Bullock-Smithey,” said she, “everybody is ready 
to swear by it. Lawyer Sharpshios always keeps an account 
there, and he’s no fool, so you may know what is thought of 
it.” “Perhaps,” observed a sarcastic old gentleman upon 
my right, taking the handle of his umbrella out of his mouth, 
for the first time, in order to give point to the observation 
—“ perhaps he overdraws his account, ma’am.” 

“ Tease say he does, sir,” returned the lady earnestly, “ for 
he is a very rich man; and yet J can’t help wishing, for 
nothing seems safe in these times, that I was not a direc- 
tor.” 

At these words, all the old gentlemen in the carrisge took 
the handles of their umbreilas out of their mouths with one 
consent. 

“ A director, ma’am—you surely are not on the direction,” 
observed two or three. 

“O yes, gentlemen ; there’s no mistake about that,” replied 
the lady with dignity. “I don’t know what you ro 
‘on the direction,’ because, as I say, I’ve forgotten the ad- 
dress; but Mr. Robinson, my brother-in-law’s clerk, and a 
very respectable young man, who is to meet me at Alder- 
man’s Gate, he will tell you all about it. Why,I have a mat- 
ter of eight hundred pounds—here’s the exact sum written in 
my pocket-book, if you'd like to read it, for my eyes ain’t 
equal to it by this light—talk of gas, give me candles say I 
any day of the week, or leastways after dark. Well, if I've 
got near upon a thousand pounds in a bank, I suppose you'll 
not deny that I’m a director.” 

“ She's a depositor,” observed the sarcastic old gentleman 
testily ; “ of course, she’s a depositor.” aid 

“ What’s he saying?’ inquired the female capitalist, ad- 
dressing berself to me. “If he is saying anything disrespect- 
ful, I shall put the matter into the hands of my brother-in- 
law.” 

“T don’t think be meant anything objectionable, madam,” 
returned I soothingly. : 

“Certainly not, ma’am,” added her involuntary detractor 
with a chuckle ; “though if I had called you a shareholder 
you might have had some reason for objecting to it.” 

“ If you had ventured to use any impertinence, sir, I should 
have complained to Mr. Robinson's clerk,” replied the lady; 
and so, to my great relief, the matter dropped. : 

It was certainly strange enough to uninitiated ears to listen 
to the talk among the men during the intervals of suction. 
What was “ going” anc what was “likely to go;” what had 
“ stopped” and what had “gone,” which seemed to be con- 
vertible terms; and, in particular, with reference to these 
last misfortunes, how “every one with half an eye had been 
aware of the rottenness of the concern for these last six 
months.” It was very like the conversation of good male 
society during the Derby week ; only, instead of horses break- 
ing down or getting “scratched,” it was concerning jvint- 
stock banks and discount-houses. I ventured to inquire of 
one of these worthies where was the best place, in his opinion, 
from which to see the Panic. 

“ You will see it everywhere,” said he, not without some 
symptoms of irritation ; “ but if you are so exceedingly anxi- 
ous, you had better bire a window in Lombard Street.” 

I thanked him very much; but having once put that iden- 
tical device iato effect (with my Lord Tom Noddy and 
others) upon the occasion of a certain public exhibition in 
the Old Bailey, and found it to be very expensive, I deter- 
mined to take my chance upon the pavement; perhaps there 
wonld be cane-bottomed chairs on hire, or cther temporary 
elevations to stand upon, from which the sight could be seen 
at a more reasonable figure. I regret to say, however, that 

neither by the authorities nor by private enterprise were any 
steps whatever taken to provide for the general advantage ia 
this respect. The City is certainly centuries behind the West 
End in matters of civilisation. It is not generally known that 
the Lord Mayor’s Feast is, with the exception of turtle-soup, 
a cold collation, yet such is the humiliating fact. Nay, it you 
feel the want of luncheon (as I did) while in this barbarous 
district, I’m sure I don’t know where a gentleman is to find 
it. However, I am anticipating my difficulties. The first 
time I caught sight of the Panic was in a place called Cheap- 
side, opposite a clockmaker’s of the name of Bennett. It is 
true that the streets had been all inconveniently full, and the 
crossing of them attended with extreme peril; but that I 
have read is always the case. A French writer of the day has 
even founded a theory to account for the indomitable char- 
acter of the British race—“ nation of shopkeepers” although 
they be—vupon the dangers to which they are daily exposed 
trom wheel and oof. He calculates also the pressure of the 
crowd in the neighbourhood of Threadneedle Street, on divi- 
dend-days, as so many pounds to the square inch, and thereby 
explains our marvellous powersof endurance. It is a great 
mistake, he goes on to say, to suppose that City-people are of 
sedentary habits: the stockbrokers keep their bats on even in 
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chase stock at discount, or sell it ata premium; while the rest 
of the commercial public amuse themselves at unequal but 
frequent intervals in running on the banks, That was what 
they were doing on that Friday whea I went into the City. 
At first, as.I have said, I thought that Mr. Bennett’s was a 
bank; but the crowd had gathered in front of his establish- 
ment for no other purpose than to see the figures over his 
great clock—symbolising, as I was informed, “the small 
hours”—come forth and strike the quarters. No sooner had 
these proclaimed it two o’cleck, than an echo within me re- 
plied, “ And luncheon-time.” But I am a person (when once 
roused) of av inflexible resolution, and I had as yet seen no- 
thing of the Panic. I had heard, however, enough and to 
spare. Every other person who met or passed me was talk- 
ing of that, and nothing else. The only countenances which 
were not serious were those of the crossing-sweepers, who 
keep all the money they possess where the monkeys hoard 
their gingerbread—in their mouths. It was a day of disgrace 
to Dives, and Lazarus, exempt from fear, was enjoying his 
rare advantage. 

“Got a fourpenny eft, sir? Got a copper, please, sir? 
Nothin’ but Overend and Gurney’s paper, eh? Dear me!” 
It was the world turned upside down, with a vengeance. 
Opposite the great house, with its closed doors—so frequent 
on. their hinges a few years ago—stood an enormous gather- 
ing of people of all ranks, looking at it with a strange sort of 
awe, as though it were the palace of their king, and he 
was lying Dead there; and to many of them so it doubt- 
less was. 

But emg the word of Cesar (or at least his bond 
might have. stood against the world; now lay he there, an 
none so poér that he would back his bill! “Ten millions! 
That’s a hundred hundred thousand pounds,” whispered one 
to his friend, in a hushed voice, as though he were speaking 
of the virtues of some grest man departed. “ A thousand 
fortunes gone at a single blow.” 

“Ay, and the poor people it has ruined,” returned the 
other; “ that is still worse to think about! The widows and 
the unconecious orphans, on some of whom, perhaps, it were 
better that the house itself had fallen, like the walls of Jeri- 
cho, and spared them the ills to come.” 

No wonder the crowd was sad and silent. It was looking 
upon the ruin of a hundred happy households, and on what 
would for the future be but a splendid monument to comme- 
morate the “ better days” that they had known. The very 
sight of it seemed to decide some who were debating about 
the propriety of letting their money lie where it wae, for they 
walked hastily away to join the crowd that was besieging the 
neighbouring bank. Lombard Street itself was well-nigh im- 
passable; not, indeed, from the Panic, so much as from the 
throng who, like myself, had come to look at it; and ever and 
anon, as some quiet brougham, with steady country 
coachman, drove up to the bank door, witi a frightened-look- 
ing. lady for its occupant, nervously clutching her cheque- 
book, the crowd would give a great cheer to reassure her, 
and acother when she came out with her monev and a beam- 
ing face. Once, too, a tremendous shout rang forth as a cab, 
guarded by policemen, drove slowly up, and certain heavy 
packages were carried into the threatened house, for we all 
knew that it was gold. That was what all such houses prayed 
for on that day. How the poor old lady in Threadneedle 
Street was importuned and worried for those four-and-twenty 
hours by her prodigal children! How they begged of her for 
her autograph and miniature, and the watermark that never 
fails to cool the fever of impatient Demand; how they went 
down on their knees, and offered promises to pay—securities 
to which nobody wou!d have had a word of objection two 
days ago—but at which she now shook her head, and wiping 
her spectacles, declined to have anything to do with, or, if 
consenting, tendered them but nine-tenths of what they asked, 
keeping the rest for usury ; and even for that they were grate- 
tul, waiting in her parlour with beating heart—for even now 
the help might come too late—while she descended into her 
ample vaults and brought up, like Aladdin of old, her bags of 
treasure, and bade them make the most of it, for that she had 
not much more left than what she wanted for her own use. 
“A pretty ting,” said the old ew “if people should come 
to my door, and make a racket as they do at yours, asking for 
their own, and should find that it was not here. For my pro- 
mises are not like pie-crust, I would have you know.” 

There was nothing in the least like pie-crust to be seen in 
Lombard Street, nor anything eatable whatever. Even the 
London Tavern, which is said to be open to rich and poor 
alike, might just as well have been closed, for I found nothing 
in it but auctions. Everything was ‘“,going, going” in the 
City on that fatal day. There were some oyster-shops, it is 
true, but who eats oysters in the month of May? And there 
were a good many public-houses with swing-doors, upon 
which was written Luncheon Bar; but I cannot feed stand- 
ing like a stalled ox. Then I suddenly remembered that I had 
once met a merchant-prince, who had impressed me favoura- 
bly with his class by hinting, that if ever I came by his little 
place in the City, I would look in and lunch. If it had not 
been for the Panic I should certainly never have reaped any 
benefit from the invitation; but he had given it in all good 
faith. The wing of a chicken, anda tumbler of iced hock and 
Seltzer water, was all that 1 meant to trouble him for, and 
then I would light my cigar, and go home ina Hansom. I 
had no difficulty in finding the establishment over which For- 
tunatus Fipps presided—he was called Fortunatus because, al- 
though he had been connected with trade on a large scale for 
more than a quarter of a century, he had only been twice in 
the Gazette—but it was not so easy to find the gentleman him- 
self. On my first arrival, there was quite a commotion among 
his clerks, who were all looking very white and idle, and one 
of them was running off with my card into the private sanc- 
tum of his proprietor; but upon my letting them know, in 
answer to irquiries, that I was not the accommodating gen- 
tleman momentarily expected from the Bank of England, he 
said he didn’t think Mr. Phipps could see me that day, un- 
less I came by special appointment. 

“ That is just my case,” said I decisively : “ my compliments 
to Fortu—Mr. Fipps,—I mean—and I am come to lunch.” 

The card was accordingly taken in, and after a little delay 
I was admitted into the sanctuary. 

Fipps was not looking by any means so brilliant as when I 
had seen him last, which was in the smoking-room of a great 
ex-minister: bis hair was dishevelled, as though recently 
combed with the fingers; his face was very.pale, and he wore 
an avxious and distracted air, as though he was listening for 
something—such as the fall in the Bank rate of discount ; but 
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* Well, Mr. Fipps,” said 1 with gaiety, “you see I am come 
for my bond.” _ pent 

“IT am not aware, sir, that we have anythi 


of yours,” re- 
plied Fortunatua tartly, who was evidently in ud 


orance as to 


“My very dear sir,” said Tin — “T do not 
refer to any business transaction. When 
mean my pound of flesh (if cold chicken can be so denomi- 
nated), the luncheon you promised me, when I had the plea- 
sure of meeting you at Lord Tadpole’s.’ 

“Yes, yes,” returned Fortunatus, forcing a smile; “I re- 
member now quite well: a charming dinner; no such thing 
as tightness anywhere ; no symptom of a crisis. But I beg 

our pardon. Lunch, lunch. What will you have for lunch? 
(He was talking like a man in a dream.) We have got some 

rst-rate bills on Liverpool ; names you can have no possible 
a yr i paid I i ing with t viol 

“ Ahem, » purposely sneezing grea ence, 
tor 1 did not want to hear chest Fippe’s financial position. 
“If you'd only give me a glass of sherry ; but don’t let me- 
hurry you, pray.” 

“ Sherry ?” echoed he vely, “and don’t let me h 
you, pray. Spanish Passives. No. East del Rey—the 
fice is enormous.” 

, . Then let me have some cheaper wine,” replied I, cheer- 
ully. 

es all locked up,” returned he in mysterious tones. “ Four 
hundred and eighty-five thousand” —— | 

“ Dozen ?” cried 1, making a rapid estimate of the possible 
ag of cellarage under the establishment. “I don’t be- 

eve it. 

“ Hush,” said he, mysteriously, “nobody does; but for 
Heaven’s sake don’t talk so loud.” 

“ Chicken !” ejaculated I, with resolution. 

“ No, sir,” returned Fipps, simply; “1 have no apprehen- 
sion of the result, I do assure you—that is, of the eventual re- 
sult. In that iron chest”—— 

“ Ay, the Refrigerator!” exclaimed 1; “ why the deuce did 
you not mention that at first?” and I clapped my hands toge- 
ther for very joy. The unaccustomed noise seemed to awake 
Fortunatus from his lethargy. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said he, frankly, and passing his hand 
across his forehead ; “ but I have been immersed in calcula- 
tions all the morving : and I thought I was — to—toa 
gentleman connected with another banking establishment 
with which we are—or at least hope to be—connected. 
Lunch! certainly; the hospitalities of the City must be dis- 
pensed with—I mean must be dispensed. You have no shares 
in apy joint-stock bank, I presume.” 

“ Not that I know of,” replied I; “ ob, no, I’m sure I’m not; 
that is, so sure as a man can be who has got no head for busi- 
ness. No; l’ve nothing but a running account with the 
north-west branch of the Imperial Adamantine.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Fortunatus, in alarm. 
money in that bank ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “I think I’ve got one hundred and twenty 
pounds in it; that’s all.” 

“ My dear sir,” returned Mr. Fipps, with solemnity, and lay- 
ing his hand upon my arm; “that is one of the banks that 
people are talking about: it is true,” added he hastily, “that 
all of us—even the most solvent firms—are subject, upon oc- 
casions of this kind,to groundless suspicion ; but the Impe- 
tial Adamantine—I suppose you have your cheque-book with 

ou,” 

a: Gracious goodness!” replied I,“ I should just as soon 
think of coming out with my boot-jack: it’s in my des k, of 
course.” 

“Then take my advice, and go home at once and draw 
the money. Not a moment is to be lost; your bank will 
be closed at four, perhaps for ever. The nearest Metro- 
politan station is the fourth turning on the left. I am so glad 
to have had this opportunity of—of—giving you this time] 
warning—indeed if you are so fortunate as to ein time. This 
is your umbrella, I think” —— 

didn’t know whether it was or not, but I snatched up the 
one that es en to be the nearest, and ran out of the house 
with a speed that astonished myselt almost as much as it 
seemed to surprise other people. ‘ He’s a running on his 
bank !” cried one of those unfeeling crossing-sweepers, who, 
in my judgment, since they have no property qualification, 
should not be permitted to express their opinions, even 
though they chance to be correct, 

In the very nick of time I caught the train—though not, of 
course, in motion—and arrived at my own lodgings at 8.10, or, 
in other words, with fifty minutes to spare. But it was not 
that which caused me to hesitate in my proposed financial 
operation. I had met anold gentleman in the train, to whom 
I had confided the cause of my excitement, and not only had 
he greatly reassured me in the nature of the Imperial Ada- 
mantine, but he bad informed me that it was thoughtless peo- 
ple like myself who had caused the Panic. To think that J, 
who had gone into the City merely to look at it, should be 
accused of such a terriblething! At the same time, if every- 
body drew their money out, as I was about to do, he proved 
to me that every bank in the country must needs collapse. 
Altogether I was so ashamed of my intention—it seemed 
such an ungentlemanly sort of thing to do—that I determined 
tosend my landlady to transact the matter instead of myself. 
Moreover, since even then I had my scruples, I only drew the 
cheque for a hundred and fifteen guineas, leaving the Impe- 
rial Adamantine Banking Company exactly four pounds five 
to break upon,if they were resolutely determined so to do. 
Never, surely, were | grarees J and security more happily 
combined than by this ingenious device. But the Imperial 
Adamantine dij not break after all; nor, according to the 
Commercial Intelligence (which, now that I know what a 
panic is, I peruse with avidity), has it been in the least danger 
of breaking. I read, however, that there was a severe run on 
that Friday afternoon upon the great house of Fipps and Com- 
pany; and I have my suspicions that, Fortunatus’s miod 
being a little preoccupied, he may have inoculated me with 
his own Panic. aimply and solely for the purpose of getting 
me out of the way. 
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THE GERMAN WAR. 


The Confederation of German princes caused the division 
—prevented the unity—of Germany. So says the King of 
Prussia, on whose vote and declaration it has ceased to exist, 

Even if Germany had remained at peace, there must have 
been a united Germany sooner or later. German unity has 
no terrors for England ; nay, in spite of all that we have been 
told of the German fleet of the future, it has our very best 
wishes. We have not two measures for our friends; and all 
that we desire for Italy we desire for Germany. The war 
which bas just been declared will solve the question. While 
discussions, projects, schemes, resolutions might haye goneon 
for ever, the first shots will send every man to iis proper side, 
and make Germany constitute herself, as well as put liberal 
and enlightened Europe on her side. 

Any one who has observed the character of the Germans 
who has studied the late history of Germany, must be aware 
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that there is no hope of a speedy change unless it is the result 
of a violent struggle, The mere chronicle of the reforms 
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which have been proposed since 1859, and of their recent, 
governments, is enough to prove that a 
tail would have needed a century of peaceable work in {i 
Diet. Hach sovereign, each statesman, would have his 1 
cular theory of what was due to the crown he wore, to th, 
district he represented. A plan which proceeded from _ 
tria wouldjnot take with Prussia, and one which found noe” 
with the two great powers would most certainly be Te} = 
by the small ones. Proposals to extend the power an 
sovereigns would necessarily lead to popular discontent, T - 
mere hint of a General Parliament would seem revolution 
the sovereigns. In fact, the herd reform that stood a ~ og 
of being accepted by one half of Germany was a reform that 
should change nothing. All grievances were to be Tedresseq 
and no abuses were to be swept away. The people were 1, 
be free, and all the tyrants were to remain. « 

Whether we look at the discussions which followed th 
Revolution of 1848, or the suggestions which have been made 
since the collapse of Austria in 1859, we find the same ho 
less confusion. They may have deserved to succeed - 
their failure was certain. It would be much pleasanter if re. 
volutions could be made with rose-water, if the small Princes 
of Germany would see that they were in the way and w 
retire gracefully ; but as we can hardly expect such abn 
tion, it is plain that there must be a resort to less pleasin 
expedients. When once the difficulty is telt, there must be : 
general clearance. 

That this was the real feeling of the German people js 
shown in the turn taken by public opinion on the Schleswig. 
Holstein war. Some of our English legists —putting paper. 
rights againet natural rights—speak of the Schleswig-Holstein 
war as a brutal ion on Denmark ; but the Schleswig. 
Holstein war had a purely political meaning for Germany; jt 
was the first step towards unity. The national feeling of the 
Germans had developed itself almost exclusively by brooding 
on Schleswig-Holstein, and any power which put itself at the 
head of the national feeling, as far as the Duchies were con. 
cerned, made a high bid for the more extended leadership of 
the nation. The Germans saw that a short campaign had 
given them that what fifteen years of argument had not 
brought a step nearer. The conclusion was obvious, Why 
not a the effects of a short campaign on the unity of Ger. 
many 

The programme put forward by Prussia shows the accept- 
ance of this view. The Prussians profess “to take up arms 
on behalf of the national development of Germany, hitherto 
so powerfully hindered by individual interests. May the 
German people keep this lofty aim in view, and meet Prussis 
with confidence, and help to forward and secure the peaceful 
development of the united Fatherland!” In other words, the 
war which has just begun is not a quarrel between Prussia 
and Austria, but an attempt at the consolidation of Northern 
Germany by the only means which, with such a people as the 
Germans, can prove effectual. To judge this attempt rightly, 
we must leave out of sight the accidents of the struggle, the 
character of the present aang one the present ministers of 
Prussia, the sincerity of their intentions and the value of their 
word. We must ask ourselves whether Germany is ever to 
become a nation, and whether there is any prospect of her 
becoming a nation by the mere force of argument. If we are 
content togee her split up into more than thirty parties, in- 
stead of fofming two considerable states, we may be consis- 
tent in objecting to her struggle for national development. 
But we are not consistent in ridiculing ber divisions till she 
tries to heal them, and exclaiming against the immorality of a 
step which our taunts have su wn An 

“German patriots,” says Mr. Grant Duff, “pray for sages 
on the throne of Prussia, and fools on all the minor thrones; 
but as yet their prayers do not meet with any satisfactory 
answer.” The first half of their prayer has certainly not been 
answered. How fair a chance of the unity of Germany was 
thrown away in 1848 through the blindness of the late King 
ot Prussia! That crown might have been worn in peace 
which must now be purch’ with blood. But there was an 
agency at work in 1848 which may now be left out of the ac- 
count, and the issue is made much simpler as Austria is de- 
prived of an ally and Prussia of a counsellor. The influence 
of the Czar Nicholas was strongly exerted in favour of Aus- 
tria, because he looked upon Austria as the supporter of legi- 
timacy. It was that same influence which gave Schleswig- 
Holstein to Denmurk, which saved Austria in Hungary, which 
led France to think twice before taking the part of Italy. If 
Russia was still strong or unbroken, nothing would be more 
repugnant to their instincts than the sight of a strong North 
German kingdom bordering close upon Poland. To the rest 
of Europe such a sight should be doubly welcome, as it op- 
poses one more barrier to Muscovite aggression. But England 
bas more reasons than this for welcoming the union of North 
Germany. We are bound to North Germany by many ties, 
by tradition, by family, by mutual interests, by religion. Since 

ngland gave her assistance to Frederick the Great in the 
Seven Years’ War, there have been many signs that we look- 
ed for a Protestant ally on the Continent to throw its weight 
into the balance against the Catholic powers of France aad 
Austria. We all trust that the next ruler of Prussia will be 
nearer to England than any of his predecessors, and that 
England will give Prussia not only a Queen, but a represeu- 
tative of freedom and unity, 

The most favourable sign for Prussia in the present war is 
that her acceptance of the popular cry has been received with 
enthusiasm by the people, and with defiance by the princes. 
Anything which enlists the people of Germany against their 
princes, is sure to have a lasting effect in a country where the 
princes are'so many and the por have been eo long subject 
to them. When Frederick illiam the Fourth was offer 
the crown of Germany, he wrote to Arndt: “ Is this offspring 
of the Revolution of 1848 reallya crown? It has no crosson 
it, It doesnot mark on the brow of him who wears it the seal 
of the grace of God. It is the iron collar which would reduce 
to the position of a slave the descendant of twenty-four elec- 
tors and kings, the chief of sixteen millions of men, and of the 
bravest and must devoted army in the world.” And s0 long 
as this view rrevailed, there was no chance of Prussia takio 
the lead. No cross no crown was the sentiment of Frederic 
William. The same man had told the Landtag of 1847, that 
the last thing its members were to do was to represent the 
people, and had exclaimed, “ Never, never will I allow a piece 
of written paper, like a second Providence, to force its way 
ee our Lord God - pt Tang 3 land, to = oly 
with its paragraphs, and to su e by them the old he 
loyalty.” Yet in less than two years he granted a constitution 
which has fully answered to the sneer of being a piece of writ- 
ten paper, and which has done much to supersede the old holy 
loyalty felt by the people for their sovereign. . 

But though Frederick William had to retract his denuncis- 
tions of pieces of written paper, he had no ———— of with- 
drawing his.refusal of the an crown. Such chances never 
come twice in a lifetime. It is not often that they come twice 
in a century. Now indeed the chance has come again. The 
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opportunity, which Mr. Carlyle cannot blame his hero] other hand, our influence in other parts of the world is as 
seizing, is once more within the grasp of Prussia. On the | much superior to that of France as it is inferior on the conti- 
one side f Austria, rent by internal dissensions, and menaced | nent of Europe. We form the centre of four great nations— 
that Italy which till now she has thought it safe to outrage. | they soon will be—British North America, South Africa, Aus- 
smaller sovereigns of Germany are furious with a power | tralia, and New Zealand, which derive from us their language, 
which threatens to oust them by an appeal to their peoples. | their laws, their literature, their religion, in a word all that ia 
But of these smaller states the majority are under the curb of | distinctive in their existence ; and besides this, we rule over 
and Prussia will, no doubt, leave the southern mem-|a vast empire in India which appears likely in the cuurse of 
pers of the Confederation to be either absorbed by Austria, or | no very long time to present a state of things almost unex- 
to fight their own battles against her. ampled in tbe modern history of the world. If any one con- 
Hore has been a talk of disaffection in Prussia itself. Some | siders the relation of the United States to this system he will 
pave thought that the unpopularity of the prescot regime, | perceive at once that it is so much connected with it and re- 
which, no doubt, is considerable, might interfere with the wi!- | sembles it so closely as almost to form a part of it. It is in- 
of the people to serve; and it has been said that the | deed distinguished from the British empire only by the faet 

reserves in some places showed a great reluctance. We hear | thatit bas already that complete independence which our colo- 
from friends in Germany that this reluctance has been shown, nies will most assuredly possess when they are a jittle better 
put in such @ way as to give to it a totelly different meaning. able to stand on their owy legs, and which it ought to be our 












jt has been confined to the Rhenish provinces, and in them / hope to be able to confer with safety upon British India. In]in which he had 


ithas proceeded from the Roman Catholic priests. The | the meantime, our relations with the United States are actu 
have received the mot d’ ordre to agitae against the | ally closer than our relations with any of our colonies. Our 

war, with the ver natural hope that, if Austria wins, France | trade with them is greater ; they take a larger number of our 
will not dare to withdraw her troops from Rome. Accordingly | emigrants, and they are the only civilized Power in the world 
thé priest goes to the wife of some hard-working man who is which are separated from our possessions by a mere geogra- 
ed to join his corps, and tells her that if her husband | phical bounvary. Add to all this the fact that the principles 
Jeaves home, she and the children will be left to starve. The| on which they are governed are nothing but the principles of 
Frau clasps her hands, and asks in Gottes Namen what she is | Our Own government applied on a larger scale and to a some- 
to do. She is told to go to the Birgermeister, and insist on what different etate of socicty, and it becomes self-evident that 
ber husband being Jeft with her, The consequence | they arecapableof doing us more harm or more good than all the 
jg that she goes to the Bi J with her whole| other nations of the earth put together. If we cultivate those 
family of children; she begins to cry and the children relations with them which but for the madness of George LIL 
begin to squall ; the Biirgermeister tries to pacify her, but she need never have been disturbed at all, there is no reasou why 
refuses 10 be comforted ; she declares that she will not leave | 4 century hence the English race, with local modifications, 
the place, and the children show most convincingly that they | should not be the dominant race ot the world beyond all dis- 
will not stop squalling, till the Vater is respited; and at last | pute or comparison. It would indeed in that event constitute 
the Bi ister has to send to the commandant, and ask | Dew community of civilized States, much more extensive 
that tbe man may be restored to his wife and family. We | than Europe, at least as fertile in all natural advantages, and 
believe several such cases have happened, and it is insignifi possessed of many aovantages peculiar to itself. For in- 
cant that all should have occurred in the same district. The | Stance, there are hardly apy substantial grounds on which 
priests seem to forget that the only result of making an agita- | any of the Englands of the future, including the United 
tion against Prussia in the Rhenish provinces will be to give | States as one of the number, would have occasion to quarrel. 
France an excuse for demanding their annexation. We can Human perversity could hardly go to such a length as to 
herdly think that Rome is so devoted tu France as to wish produce war between Australia and South Africa, or between 

for such @ consummation. The feeling of Germany on the| Canada and New Zealand.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
subject is so strong that, as Mr. Grant Duff says very truly, a 
wilder dream than the French desire for the frontier of the 
Rhine never entered into the imagination. “ Any attempt to 
realize it,” he adds, “ would bring about such a union of Ger- 
many as few have ever hoped for;” and any action on the 
of the German Catholics that excited Protestant feel-| In the House of Lords, Tuesday, June 26. 

ing against them would react more strongly on Rome than} Earl RussEvL said he rose with feelings of no ordinary 
on Germany. There has been of late no lack of dissatis-| emotion to state to their lordships that le and the Chan- 
faction with Rome, even in the most orthodox circles. The|cellor of the Exchequer had tbat morning had an andience 
Encyclical caused no pleasant sensation among the many | of her Majesty, and tbat their resignation had been accept- 
moderate German Catholics. It is some years since the most|}ed. He might be allowed to explain that on Tuesday last, 
eminent Catholic divine of Germany declared that the| when her Majesty received the tender of the resignation of 
Temporal Power could not exist much longer in its present | their offices, which her ministers had felt it their duty to 
shape. Since :then the greatest learning in German hus| make in consequence of what took place in the House of 
been virtually censured, and the highest authority has been | Commons on the previous night, her Majesty replied that 
warned to keep silence. Little more is needed on the part} she wished them to re-consider their decision, that it ap- 
of Rome to make the breach irreconcilable, and to throw back | peared to her that the Government had only been defeated 
the whole of Germany on that national life which is most|on a point of detail as regarded the Reform B'll, and that 
antagonistic to foreign influences.— Atheneum. in the present state of the continent she felt that it was inex- 
cinta  soag why ae any ay r- ey ag ate for her Ma- 
esty felt that those who hud been for a long time in commu- 
AMERICA AS AN ALLY. nication with foreign Powers whose policy oa opinions were 
A change of Ministry is always to some extent unfortunate | known to them must possess advantages of public importance 
merely because it is a change. There are departments of pub-| over all other parties, who must be acquainted with the cor- 
lic affairs in which permanence is almost a necessary condition | respondenc2 which had been carried on. When her Majesty 
of efficient administration, and, though the exigency of party | was pleased to place him at the head of the Government, last 
government, as we understand it, does no doubt make it im-| autumn, he found that reform pledges had been frequently 
possible to have this advantage even iu matters which involve — by various Governments, including those of Lord Aber- 
few party questions, we may be permitted to regret the loss of | deen and Lord Derby—pledges that had not been redeemed— 
it whilst we admit its necessity. This is especially the case | aud he felt that a great responsibility would continue to de- 
with regard to our relations with Ireland and to the United | volve upon any ministry who should not take the earliest op- 
States—relations which in the present state of affairs are closely | portunity of making some effort to solve a question which if 
connected together. As regards Ireland we have not forgotten | left unsolved might be productive of serious evils. Although 
the fair promise of special attention to Irish affairs with which | it appeared to him that it was not wise to bring forward a 
the session opened, although the immense expenditure of time | measure of reform without a disposition on tbe part of the 
upon Reform discussions which has been the misfortune of the | country to entertain it, he bad believed from the representa- 
session has rather thrown it into the shade. Five months| tions made to him, and from the result of the general electicn 
ago there really did seem to be resson to hope that something | last summer, that a favourable time had come for settling the 
considerable was to be done for our fellow-countrymen | question. As there was a feeling of suspicion and distrust in 
across the Channel. If the Ministry had remained in power, | tbe public mind, in consequence of the failure of the bills 
the questions of tenant right and of the Irish Church might | which had been previously brought forward, he thought that 
have been dealt with more or less effectually, and thus the| it was necessary to declare at the earliest period that, what- 
folly of the Fenians might in an indirect and undesigned man- | ver might be the measure which tue Government decided 
ner have been productive of some kind ot advantage. It is| upon, they would stand or fall by it. There were two courses 
greatly to be feared that all this is now to be adjourned till a| which the Government could have adopted. It would have 
convenient season. This would be unpleasant enough if| been easy to have framed a measure of compromise which all 
it were confined to this side of the.Atlantic, but unfortunately | parties would have accepted ; but the Government thought It 
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MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS AND STATEMENTS, 


ernment had a majority of five and others a fair support. 
These proposals were followed by a division, which, as her 
Majesty was pleased to say, was certainly on a point of de- 
tail; but the Government, looking at the opposition they bad 
met with already, and feeling that after this result it was 
hopeless to expect to pass their bill, resolved +o tender their 
resignation. They were not insensible of the inconvenience 
of this course, nor of the reasons which had induced her Ma- 
jesty not to accept their resignation without further consider- 
ation, but they considered that it was their duty to maintain 
their honour as public men univjured, and that no consider- 
ations of public convenince, however grave, would jus- 
tify them in incurring the charge of forfeiting the pledges 
which — had given to the country and to Parlisment. 
He had only to express the hope tnat Parliament would not 
treat the claims of the working classes with contempt and 
obloquy, and that whatever it did would be none in the spirit 
addressed a deputation of working-men. 
When one of its members pointed out that universal suff 
existed in America and in the colonies, he replied that this 
country had been famous for many centuries asa free and 
happy country, and that its institutions had been the model 
for others. It was not their duty to follow other countries, 
but to endeavour to render theirown perfect. He then pointed 
out that if the just claim of the working-classes were not dealt 
with fairly and generously, the state of things might, as they 
did in 1830, exercise a dangerous influence, which could not 
happen if the people, by fair and generous concessions, were 
attached to the ancient institutions of the country. If they did 
not make these concessions, they would alienate the people 
from the Crown and aristocracy, and cause serious evils be- 
fore many years bad elapsed. The Government had, however, 
unfortunately endeavoured sincerely and anxiously to perform 
the duty of reconciliation, with a due regard to the great and 
established institutions of the country, and t» the duty which 
they owed to the growing intelligence, the increasing wealth, 
and the manifest forbearance and regard for order in the work- 
ing classes. In conclusion, the noble earl, with evident warmth, 
expressed the gratitude of the Government to her M»jesty for 
the confidence which she had always accorded tothem. He 
described, in glowing terms, the manner in which she had dis- 
charged her public duties, and expressed a hupe that Provi- 
dence would grant her many long years toreign. . 


In the House of Commons, on the same day, 


The CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer, on rising, was re- 

ceived wiih considerable cheering. He said the suspense 

which they had so kindly consented to prolong was now at 

an end, and her Majesty had been pleased to accept the re- 

signation of the Government. The House was aware that 

her Mejesty had thought fit to postpone the acceptance of 
that tender when the tender itself was first made. It ap- 

peared to her Majesty that upon the first aspect of the vote 

which led to the tender cf their resignations it migbt, perhaps, 
be considered as a mutter of machinery, of detail, susceptible 

of adjustment, rather than as one which tended to break up 
the framework of the bill, and her Majesty also felt, and he 
thought the house and the country without distinction of 
party, would agree to that sentiment, that in the present state 
of affairs on the Continent of Europe there was necessarily a 
disadvantage in a change of Government. Atsuch a moment 
it was not easy for any incomiog administration to step at 
once into exactly the same position as that rng oF by their 
predecessors. Her Majesty, on these grounds, had thought 
fit to postpone her acceptance of their resignation until she 
had an opportunity of a personal conference with Earl Rus- 
sell. He had that day accompanied his noble friend to 
Windsor, and an opportunity had been given to Earl Russell 
of tendering those explanations which warranted the course 
the Government had pursued. Upon receiving those expla- 
nations the tender which had been postponed had been ac- 
cepted by her Mejesty, an: the Government now, by her 
Majesty’s gracious command, only retained the seals of their 
offices until the time when their successors should be ap- 
pointed. Having stated so mucb, and baving endeavoured 
to avoid contested and controversial grounds, he considered it 
necessary to enter into some explanation to show thatin the —e 
they had taken they had not acted unadvisedly. After the deci- 
sion that was arrived at on Monday week the Government cousi- 
dered whetherit was their duty at once to resign orto accept the 
vote, and endeavour, if possible, to alter the framework of the 
measure. They carefully considered the question in order to 
see if it was in their power to effect such an adaptation, but 
they were at once struck with the difficulty of dealing with 
the question. In the first place, they found there would be 
an inequality in the operatioa of the franchise in different bo- 
roughs; next, that there would be an inequality in its opera- 
tion in the same boroughs; and lastly, that there was an al- 
most insurmountable difficulty ia selecting a figure relative to 
rating which would express faithfully and exactly, without 


it will reach to the other side of the ocean. Nothing could | was their duty in dealing with the question to propose  mea-| material deviation on one side or the other, the scale of en- 
have been better than the course which our relations with |sure which might last for some considerable time—at least| franchisement they had submitted to the house. They found 
America have lately taken. The Americans have done us an | 88 long as the Reform Act of 1832—and not in the course of a| that a £6 rating franchise, as indicated by the noble mover of 


essential service, and have acted in a manner which ought at|few years lead to a renewed agitation, and not settle 
all events to open the eyes of that section of the English pub-|that which it was their duty to endeavour to settle. 


the amendment, would lead to great inequalities in dif- 
ferent boroughs, and they were compelled to arrive at the 


lic which has always been disposed to think and speak un- | The first course would have been the easiest, but its success| conclusion that the vote went to break up the framework of 


favourably of them to the good side of their character. As would have been only temporary, and the Government/| the measure. 


They had to consider further the previous his- 


pe always say themselves, they are a law-abiding people, | thought they would be wanting in their duty if they did not] tory of the bill and the pledge they had previously given—a 
an 


they have shown in the instance of the Fenians a thorough | frame a measure, for which there might be a reasonable hope 
determination to force upon others within their jurisdiction | that it would endure for a considerable time. This being the 
the virtue which they practice themselves. We do not, of} policy on which the Government thought it right to proceed, 


course, apprehend that any English Government is likely in- 
tentionally to quarrel with them or to undervalue their friend- 
ship ; but it is nevertheless true that Conservatives are gene- 
tally inclined to under-estimate the value to ourselves of the 

n alliance. No one can forget the language continu- 


they considered it was their duty further to accomplish two 
objects, The first was to make the measures sufficiently large 





pledge of which they were frequently reminded in the course 
of the debate—that they would stand or fall by the measure. 
That pledge was advisedly given. In his opinion, and in the 
opinion of the Cabinet, a pledge to stand or fall by a particu- 
lar measure was a pledge that should be rarely given. It was 


to give contentment to the people; the second was, not to/ the last weapon in the armoury of a Government to which 


give unnecessary alarm to the numerous parties who were | recourse should be had, and having once been taken down, it 


exceedingly sensitive as to the danger of disturbing the bal- 


ally used by all the organs of the Conservative party through-| ance of political power. They had endeavoured to perform 
out the whole of the civil war, or the contrast which con- | their pledge and to carry out these views. He explained the 
ree presented itself between the tone of the most Conserva- | result which would have followed from various reductions o 
tive classes of English society ond the conciliatory measures | the franchise in the counties and boroughs, and contended 





should not lightly be replaced until it had served the purpose 
it was intended to serve. That pledge was given by the Go- 
vernment under the deepest conviction, whether erroneous or 
not, of public duty. The right hon. gentleman made a brief 





uniformly adopted by the Liberal Government. If the pation | that the peepee made »y the, Government were safe and 
at large, and especially if the newspaper press, had treated | moderate. 


nt of the history of the bill, and said that, after the 
vote of last Monday week, her Msjesty’s ministsrs had no »l- 


e then complained of the manner in which the| ternative but to tender their resignation, and they new held 


the Americans half as well as they were treated by the Go- | bill had been received, insisting that many of the amendments | their offices simply and solely until their successors were ap- 


vernment, there would have been no bad blood at all between | were proposed forthe purpose of delaying und obstructing it. 
the two nations, and the events which happened would rather | He referred to the declaration of the Earl of Derby on the 
have strengthened than weakened the prospect of permanent | first night of the session, that the Conservative party would 
Peace and good-will between us. receive the bill ina fair and straightforward spirit, and ex. 

Whoever considers attentively the position which we hold | pressed his regret that this pledge had not been adhered to. 
in the great community of nations must be struck with the | He had heard of meetings which had been held at the resi- 


pointed. 
——_e——_———_ 


LORD DERBY AS PREMIER. 


For the third time Lord Derby has undertaken the task of 
forming an Administration. In 1851 and 1855 he was sent for 


fact that we have so managed our affairs as to be almost en-| dence of the noble Marquis opposite (the Marquis of Salis-| by the Queen, and after various efforts to effect a coalition 


be | cut off from European politics. Almost every vation | bury) of the members of the Conservative party in the Hous: 
in Western Europe is in arms, and no one can tell how far | of Commons, and he had read in the newspapers that thes 
their dissensions may spread, or what may be the result of| meetings had been addressed at great length by the Earl o: 


with members of the third or middle parties in Parliament, 
he gave up the attempt as hopeless, confessing thereby the 
insufficiency of his own following to furnish of itselfthe requi- 


in remodelling the map of Europe; but to us in this| Derby. He must say that the Conservative members of tho | sits materials of a Government. Oo two other occasions, 
country the whole quarrel is essentially matter of indifference. | other house, after listening to the advice of a person of sucu | neveftheless, namely, in 1852 and in 1858, he allowed himself 
Prussia is a far lass powerful country than England, but its | great influence and authority, must either have been very bad | to be driven by the exacting spirit of bis supporters into as- 
influence in European affairs is probably quite as great as| pupils, or the noble Earl could not have given them the ad-|suming the reins of power, with the consciousness that he 


our own, whilst that of France is out of all comparison] vice which he said he would give—(oh, oh)—for the bill was | might 


upset at any moment through the inadequacy of his 





Steater, and will unquestionably continue to be so. On the! met at every turn by propositions, on some of which the Gov-| Cabinet to keep the pace required, or to endure the weight of 
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Mr. Eiehberg’s Operettas have proved—are 

no more always rule high in London than will high pro- public—captivating as 

po tariffs always be the policy of these United States, and | yet enough interested in the undertaking to carry its entire 
pile he adjusts his finances, with the first point steadily in weight upon a own a sagregee — the hiasarpordivarey 

wi A and may yet be, too warm render in-door m rtain- 

view, he nnxnenare taeage E - phe “TOMent ‘sdiidas ments other than an infliction. With the thermometer at 80 

with a vie 


































































































a close study of the Celtic character. It is in this power of illus- 
trating the vein of sadness, that, despite all their humour, runs 
broadly through the Irish nature, that in our opinion, Mr. Bry- 
ant excels all other actors who have, from time to time, essayed 











Irish parts, The hearty joyousness and unfailing animal 
J . the public should not bef censured for preferring to listen to/| spirits, together with the strong brogue, and the ability to 
. course of his nearest neighbours, and that we think shonld| ys, Thomas’ orchestra even in the crowded gardens where he |dance a passable jig and sing an averaze song, which 
f be towards, not only inter-colonial.free trade, but free trade| wields the daton, rather than endure the performance of the most |seem to be generally considered the ertire stock-in-trade re- 
i with all the nations of the earth who are willing to reciprocate | charming of operas inside four walls. If the gentlemen who | cessary to the actor who contemplates “starring” in Irieh char- 
y te principle. So far as the mother country is concerned—| have charge of the business arrangements of the English opera | acters, are by no means all that is required, although they may 
i and we might add all Europe—it is prepared to reciprocate | will give heed to advice tendered in their truest pe they — the se pee laugh and bring him no little applause. The 
2 n0¥, and we have little doubt but that another decade will will allow their singers a needed summer rest ho phere ~ gh ane ne _ — first fully recognize 
: fda prosperous Republic adopting the sume progresve| where the more of ar ea eal thy neal nae aa ane rs the 
° : ’ ’ , 
, iy Whos Eetich Amotionn rong Wal mine in oe where they will find a paying number of their patrons ready to re-| many in the Emerald Isle, the tears might almost be said to pre- 
8 the busy marts of the North American Continent on equal ceive them. Any other course looking to an earlierinauguration | dominate. The actor, or the author, therefore, who would make 
b terms and in exchange for equivalent privileges granted to of the season, we cannot but believe will prove ultimately detri-| the Irishman @ mere merry blunderer, with no memory of the 
|- American cousins on the North Pacific, the St. Lawrence} mental to an enterprise which all lovers of music must wish every | past, no hope for the future, who dances through life in an ec- 
e River, and the Atlantic seaboard. way successful. stacy of unfailing good nature, may succeed in presenting to his 
8 Turning from English to Italian opera, we have to note the | auditors an agreeable stage creation, but must make no claims to 
3 Pp. 8. As we go to press, we learn by telegram from Otla-| untiring energy of that indefatigable manager, Max Mareizek. | having portrayed the average Irishman. For this reason “The 
a wa, that the Ministry have been sustained on a vote equiva-| Crushed by a calamity unparalleled in extent, andsuchas no mu-| Irish Emigrant” is far more truthful to nature than such tra- 
t jent to a “ want of confidence” motion, by actually 83 to 28. | sical director was, ander similar circumstances, ever before called | vesties, however amusing, as “‘ Handy Andy,” which has the mis- 
a We are aware that the Government is at present strong, and | to sustain, we find him with all - — = the — "oo age kent oak ota fer aos at ed e nd 
. aby : ° e im ous n ve been ry O’ More,” and “ More 
we wish it to remain so until Confederation is fully carried ~~ ser —— = ~% = sate gel ~. nea eladacieadeanrantere were yao. — 
d ob least. Academy have grown cold, to build up a new enterprize that | Bryant has added to his laurels and proved himse|f facile prineep, 
D- The East and the West in Congress. shall in no respect come short of the high standard of the old. | in his particular walk. Weare promised the speedy production 
s, The antagonism between the Eastern and Western States | Among the prominent engagements already made for the next} of novelty—Shamus O’Brien”—announced, but not given, a 
y ofthe Union—an antagonism which must now be patent to | Season, is that of the prince of buffos, Signor Ronconi. That this| year ago. It will be looked for with interest. 
1e the most superficial observer of American affairs—bas no- |€emtleman will more than fill the void left by the death of the} Of “Columbus Reconstructed” at Winter Garden, it is unne- 
n here shown itself 80 prominently as in the final debate on lamented Rovere—who expired almost within hearing of the bra-| cessary to say more than that it has been revived, or rather 
18 M sm est 3 Se hich immediatel ded the |%* that tumultuously rewarded his inimitable personation of | “reconstructed,” in the most approved burlesque style. To our 
a. hare arog a hanaiinte ee die ae Crispino—we cannot doubt. In support of our — a — — it “ far — a eae delicacy — ~ — 
English mail brings abundant testimonf. Signor Ronconi is at » Which, as now presented, is rather a composite affair w 
as session. Mr. Grimes (Lowa) spoke in the interest of the West.| ont ailing an engagement at the Royal Italian Opera, Co-| the disadvantage of having originally been written some eight 
> He was unable to see what advantage his people would derive | \ont roPhig Soles Tones of the 18th ultimo contains a| Years eines, and, although popular then, from that very fact, in 
ny from an increase of the duty on steel—“ an essential to their | notice of the performance of “Fra Diayolo,” in which Ronconi | spite of rewriting, it can scarcely be made sonow. “ Columbus’ 
a very existence and prosperity”—of thirty-three per cent. | sustained the réle of Milord Roeburg. Of his interpretation of | is a less hackneyed individual, and has, we believe, the addition- 
of Equally was he unable to perceive that their interest lay in the | the part, the critic writes: ‘This imp tion is a speci of | al merit of being the production of a single pen, and that the ver- 
cy direction of putting upon lamber—so necessary to the cdevelop- | grotesque comedy for which it would be vain to seck a parallel. | satile one of John Brougham. The author, Miss Melville, and 
ad j Only the prince of duffo actors could have conceived it, only the | Mr. Dunn carry off the honours of the piece and keep the audi- 
ment of those States, and without which farms could not be , anaes abuaih t 
ive—an impost of three dollars per thousand prince of buffo actors could have embodied the conception. His | ence in a cheerful state of good humour. It will doubtless have a 
unde productive—an imp , . 5 P - | performance beggars description. lt isas racy as it is singular, | successful run. 
feet. Neither could he convince his constituents that an in- as full of life as it is full of humour. To imagine a Lord Rocburg| At Niblo’s the ever-pleasing Ravels are giving the closing en- 
crease of the duty upou iron, of from $10 to $50 per ton, or| 16. tne Zord Rocburg of Ronconi is difficult. To imitate it | tertainments of their engagement. On Monday the theatre is to 
for upon the low gra’es of cutlery, such as go intoevery farmer’s | wouid be an ungrateful task, to equal it impossible.” This fine | be surrendered for a brief period to Italian opera. As time passes 
is house, of fully 600 per cent. would promote the development | artist is also singing the part of Dulcamara in the “ Elixir of | Our yearly partings with these ancient and clever pantomimists, 
he of the great agricultural section which he represented. It was| Love,” of which performance the Times also speaks in the same | #re tinged with a peculiar melancholy. The recollection of those 
in arguments like these that decided the fate of the bill. strain of eulogium. As New Yorkers rarely permit a good] early days in which we first hung entranced with youthtul eyes 
bat But the vote did not draw a sharply dividing line either be- | singer to return to Europe, once he has visited these shores, we| Over their agile movements, blends with the fecling that time, 
rbs tween the two great sections whose views were represented | ™ust consider Ronconi “ove of us” for many seasons to come, | Which has passed lightly but steadily over the heads of these old 
: vos ; and already glow with pride ina kind of pre-proprietory way over | familiar friends, has also wrought changes in our own existence, 
~ ia debate, or ontaang! Gasee pulled patties andes whew the triumphs he is now achieving across the water. and the knowledge that this farewell may be the last we shall be 
-" tanners the country is at present ranged. On the contrary,| Monday evening next a brief season of Italian Opera will| called upon-to speak. ‘This thought, however, is ratker the off- 
- we flod New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut senators) ,. inaugurated at Niblo’s Theatre, the proceeds of which are to| #pring of a passing sadness than warranted by any facts within 
‘he voting to postpone the bill. be devoted to the Italian cause in response to a call made by the} Ur observation. On the contrary, judging from the unabated 
the In the case of Massachusetts this may be easily explained. | jtalian Central Committee for funds wherewith to forward vo-| Vigour of these hale old men, we shall for many a year to come 
“4 At the beginning of the recent war she obtained | junteersto Garibaldi. Mmes. Gazzaniga, Ghioni, Patti, Rossi, and | Welcome them back again. 
le 


the passage of a protective tariff which fully realized her | Signors Massimiliani, Anastasi, Bellini, Orlandini, Susini, Anto- 
cal brightest hopes. Now that the war has closed, the great iron|nucci and others have offered their services for this patriotic 
state—Pennsylvania—demands similar protection for her| Purpose. We doubt not that despite the high prevailing tempe- 


For the rest: ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” amusing and well played, espe- 
cially, the Worrell Sisters aside, by Mr. Leffingwell, still holds 
the stage at Wood’s Theatre, but will soon yield to ‘“ Cinder- 


the chief commodity. But Massachusetts is now unwilling to aid | "ture the attendance will be sufficiently numerous to ensure a ella ;” at the New Bowery the Buislay family startle by their 

8e, the biaiaing tt. Her own nest is already feathered, and substantial increase to the patriotic treasury. Surely no stronger | Prowess and agace the nerves of the less muscular portion o¢ 
, 

bly 


why should she incur the odium of advocating an unpopular anny 4f talent ont8h SS poseniad, he Sau anneuneed exer 


the community; the Old Bowery having ‘“‘declined’’ drama, has 
cial sass toy latects che te wot to be benatned ? prising the best artists employed during the past season by both 
, measure by which she is 


gone into the minstrel line, while Barnum has retired his dra- 























our cperatic managers. matic company, and imported from the Bowery the facetious 
ists j Fox with his successful pantomime of “Jack and Gill,’ wit- 
Bow such treatment of a Greek per State, whose immense nessed by many of the youth of this city on half holidays 4 
the manufacturing enterprises create a community of interests Drama winter. We presume it will lcse none of its zest by being trans- 
ore will be justified, remains to be seen. Certain it is, however, . planted to the more salubrious atmosphere of Broadway. 
ung that the dominant party in Congress are pursuing for them-| Our metropolitan theatres have nearly all donned their sum- ence 
igh- ‘ wlyes a perilous course, and one that, if persisted in, must | mer attire and settled fairly down to their summer’s work. Bur- Fatts and Fancies. 
‘no end in completely estranging Pennsylvania and the Middle | esque, farce, pantomime, the ballet, and the “‘ Wearing of the ork City, with it therali 
Sues generally, from their political companionship with dry | Green,” im the shape of Irish drama, monopolize the boards and| ooniriputed $30,000 to the Portloed reli fac, Monee 
ilue goods New England. And as for the great producing States afford an entertainment eminently tuited to this sultry season. It | Canada, also, we are hap y to see, remembers kindly ite sister 
r0- of the Northwest, they may yet realize that their vital inter- is true that at the Olympic we are still asked to dwell upon the|city in distress—-_——The Fenians, in the person of their 
sell ts depend not a ar nh the protection of the Eastern tragic story of the “‘Octoroon,”’ but even here the infliction is but Head Centre Stephens at Boston, have at last got into 
the time - ‘ momentary, and we shall next week be called upon to chronicle | Chancery—————A_ cotemporary calls Banks’ proffer of 
manufacturing States of the Union, as some now fondly ima-| 11, ,roduction of that frigid spectacle, the “ Ice Witeh.” Thus | fms on which Canada may be admitted into the Uaion, cool 
the gine. Their true course is to join the British American Con-| ip art as well as Nature, summer reigns, and the winter of our | 2°Ugh to have a sensible effect upun the thermometer, and 
i by fed ve . ith th to th ~ suggests that he may have introduced it for the purpose of 
eracy, inviting the South to unite with them, even to the} tragic and melo-dramatic discontent iso’er. The Critic, fatigued alleviating the intense heat now prevalent throughout the 
The mouth of the Mississippi, and thus have free trade with the| by the constant strain of bis recent labours, relaxes the rigour of | country. ———There is an apposite precedent for the com- 
and World, while sterile New England may be left to protect its} his rule and is willing to adjust his censures toa Midsummer] bination which Lord Derby is desirous of forming with the 
gold wooden nutmegs to its heart’s content. standard. He is pleased to be pleased by the crowd of industri-| Lansdowne Whigs. In 1827 Mr. Canning appealed to the 
this ous, and in so far worthy, artists who, coming from their provin- | moderate — : me beg party for — t.~ = 
era cial haunts, crowd the metropolitan stage during the absence of | 88 answered by Lord Lansdowne. who took the Home 
rest, Pusic ° the regular occupants. These too often untutcred disciples of Tha age Spite Aastaooans Oke task tn ghee at Fad = 
mbi- It is now generally understood that to dissensions among the] lia are very grateful for evena modicum of city praise and indeed | 4 qyocate ——_ -—Galign ant says that reports from the Bor- 
sual Management, we owe the recent abrupt ending of the highly suc- | exist upon it, to the abject terror of many a poor provincial] geaux wine districts give very favourable accounts of the 
, the cessful season of English opera in the Fourteenth Street theatre. | manager, during the remainder of the year when these “stars” prospects of the coming crop. The Geographical Sc- 
It would appear that a success at once so decided and unprece- | rise upon less favoured portions of the theatrical firmament. These|ciety of Paris have just awarded their gold medal to Mr. 
dented in the musical annals of the American metropolis, turned | remarks are, however, to be taken in a general rather than a| Gifford Palgrave for his great Arabian journey——Mdme. 
ar: the heads of the gentlemen who were burdened with the charge] particular sense at present, as we are scarcely far enough ad- Goldschmidt has returned to England, and it is said will sing 
iit _} at an orchestral concert there on an early day. —Court 
y ofthe finances of the enterprise, and, like those who unaccus- | vanced in the season to be favoured as yet by many of these pro suits were dispensed with for members of the House of Com- 
.me- tomed essay to walk on giddy heights, stumbled and fell dazed | vincial visitations. Indeed we have rarely known our theatres mons at the Speaker’s late dinner for the first time. This in- 
ition by the very favours which fickle fortune had showered upon them. | occupied by so really meritorious artists in the middle of July. | stance of Mr. Speaker's courage may inspire the Lord Cham- 
con- We confess to a feeling of relief that the troubles of the troupe| Bryant, Brougham, the Ravels, the Worrell Sisters are all at-| berlain to propose some reasonable amendments of costame 
' re not more serious. So long as t eri and music | tractions that would draw at any season, and it speaks well for}for the consideration of the Queen ————Punch says, “ We 
her > g as the merit of singers of thi ~ 
this with the generosity of the public remain, the conditions of the| the enterprise of the managers that we are still enabled to enjoy | do not believe in Spiritualism or Magic, but, * the other day a 
‘the most briiliant triumphs are still present, and wait but the mo- | them. vue ~~ 4 be etl ~ yo oes Saery —s wee 
is in nentof action to again assert themselves. It is rumoured that) At Wallack’s the programme for this week has been meaty steamship Great Eastern with the "atlantic Giana cable, 
‘lent the gentleman who originated the enterprise—it subsequently | varied to suit the demands of the most capricious. “ Born to left Medway at noon on the 30th of June for Bearhaven direct. 
ving passed into other hands—proposes shortly to inaugurate | Good Luck,” “Ireland as it Was,” “Hanéy Andy,” “Rory |The jaying of the cable was to bave begun on the 10th inst, — 
ve ‘Dew season, but not upon the boards of the French theatre. In | O’More,” ‘‘ More Blunders than One,” and “The Irish Emi-| Cardinal Antonelli, who has been seriously il], has now almost 
chief the interest of the per t establishment of English opera in| grant,’ have each served to present Mr. Dan Bryant and the ex-| recovered. His illness is attributed to his losses through the 
w it, city, we trust the rumour is unfounded. That an enterprise | cellent company supporting him in some new phase of Irish life| bank failares in London. These losses are estimated at a mil- 
ould successful in May and June, is not the slightest argu-|and humour. Whether in dancing, singing, or the quieter forms | lion crowns—-——The subject for the Arnold Prize Essay 
| 2 : . at Oxford tor the ensuing year, is “ Tne Mahommetan Power 
nent ment that it will prove equally so in July and August. Until | of Acting, Mr. Bryant is ever the same paios-taking artist. With in India.” ~A. suit by Bisbop Colenso for his salary is 
one a Opera becomes, in @ literal sense, “popular,” it must, | an unfailing fand of jollity and rollicking mirsh this Jostly popa- now progressing in London against the Right Hon. W. E. 
natu- “great measure, depend for support upon the same wealthy |lar favourite has behind all a capacity for portraying the pa- Gladstone, M. P., Vice-Chancellor Wood, and Mr. Hubbard, 
Pattons who assure the success of the Itgijan lyric drama during | thetic that few, seeing him only in broad farce, would suspect, M.P., and others, the treasurers and trustees of the Colonial 
oney pala proper, Ofthis support it wonld be entirely bereft | As the “Irish Emigrant’’ this characteristic is powerfully exhi- pric Fund. The power to grant passports to 
the mo 








mths named, and we.doubt whether the general | bited, and the blending of wit and pathos in the same scene shows | foreigners naturalized in the coionies, has been conceded by 
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cases of supstroke, 81 of which resulted fatally, oopacasy in 
this city on Saturday and Sund 1 —The first im- 
portant engagement of the war in Italy was fought on the 
anniversary of the battle of Solferino, by the centré of the 
Italian army against the concentrated forces of Austria. 
— George Peabody is being {ted in Canada. He was in- 
duced to hold a public reception in Montreal. The, 
wain averege of desths in London during the past five years, 
for every thousand persons, was 24.046 ; in Paris 24.770. 
An English company is talked of to advance a large sum to 
the Mexican Government in return for concessions of im- 
portant mines.——-——Batty, who was set upon by the lions 
and nearly made a meal of, is well again, to the disgust of the 
lions, who bave now to knuckle under to their master again. 
———A French paper eays that “The celebrated Signor 
Francis Murty, formerly the owner of the Tacon Theatre, re- 
cently died, eighty-nine. He has left seventy children, 
to each of them a fortune of 70,000 dollars.” Doubtful. 
It is said that Prince Napoleon offered his sword to 
King Emmanuel, whereupon his Majesty sent the Prince a 
scabbard for it. The work of serf emancipa- 
tion will be completed by the middle of August next. 
We understand that Mr. Whyte Melville, the novelist, has 
ventured into the dramatic walks of literature, and that a 
piece from his pen will see the light of the lamps at the 
Olympic next session.— Punch says it is an utter mis- 
take to suppose tbat the notorious case, lately dieposed of in 
Chancery, is the foundation of Mr. Ruskin’s new work en- 
titled “ ‘The Crown of Wild Olive.” 
= that revivals bave done of late is to revive the old stage 
coach. There is a four-in-hand which does the distance to 
Brighton daily in five hours, and stage coaches are to be 
placed on several of the roads in the South of England.———_ 
Five noblemen—the Ear! of Breadalbane, the Dukes of Argyll, 
Athole, Sutherland, and Buccleuch—are said to own one- 
fourth of all the land in Scotland.——-——The last census 
taken at St. Petersburg shows that the population amounts to 
539,122, of whom 313,433 are men, and 225,679 women. 
Lord Lyttelton’s copyright bill pro poses to give to the author 
of any novel, poem, cr other work of fiction, the copyright of 
which shal] not have been sold before this bill passes, the sole 
right of dramatizing the work for his life, and (the right be- 
ing transferable) for seven years after his death. —The 
crops in Austria and Hungary have suffered greatly from 
drought and frost. The damage done to the corn and vires 
by the frosts on the 23d and 24th of May is roughly estimated 
at 50,000,000f1. (£5.000,000.) —The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
repels the insinuation that he is desirous of heading a party 
in the Baptist body, and denies the charge of having being 
guilty of exercising too preponderating an influence upon the 
denomination.——-——A French lady, Mme. Guerard Durtel, 
has composed an Italian Marseillaise, which bas now been 
translated into Italian, snd is very popular in the army. 
Legal steps are being taken toward laying out a grand Bou- 
levard extending from the Central Park to the upper part of 
New York Island, on the Harlem River.——--——The Court 
of Rome and the party of the Pope in the Eternal City were 
rejoiced to find that the neutral Powers, in their notes of in- 
vitation to the Conference, used the term Italian question in 
respect to the peninsula, instead of the Venetian question. 
—lIt is reported from Sebastopol that the Russians are 
restoring the Malakoff.- The Globe asserts that Sir John 
Peter Grant, K.C.B., late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, will 
be the new Governor of Jamaica. —-——During the 17 days 
between the 26th May and the 11th June, 85 cases of cholera, 
15 men and 20 women, occurred in the city of Brussels. Of 
that number, 16 terminated fatally. sea mon- 
ster hes been caugbtin Bateman’s Bay, New South Wales. 
It resembles a huge turtle, having four large flippers. It is 
covered with a bony shield extending from one extremity to 
the other. The head and neck resemble thoee. of a tortoise. 
It weighs 15 cwt., and is 13 feet Jong. Five hundred 
bank clerks have been thrown out o! ber a beg! by the re- 
cent bank stoppages in London. —There is in custody 
at Leith a gang of house-breakers, al] under fourteen years of 
* age. —The hairdressers’ assistants in Edinburgh have 
been on a strike for a reduction of their hours of labour. They 
have succeeded in making a satisfactory arrangement with 
their employers. -—More facilities have been given to 
the English press by the Austrians than to any other, at which 
some of the Vienna journals are not over-pleased. N 
withstanding the heated period, New York remains unusually 
healthy for the season. For the week ending 7th inst., thirty 
less deaths than the week previous were reported, including 
only three of real Asiatic cholera.—-—— On the 15th ult., 37 
pigeons were thrown up at Antwerp, to contest in a fly home 
to London, but to the surprise of the ownerfs not one arrived, 
The distanee has been flown by pigeons in less than four 
hours. ——aA girl named Ann Mengoose has been com- 
mitted for trial in Monmouthshire, for throwing aquafortis in 
her mother’s face. Petroleum is said to have been used 
with great success in cases of asthma, exhibiting it by rub- 
bing on the neck and breast.————The solution of the egg 
problem is thus given: shake your egg, so as to break the 
white net-work in which the yolk is held. The centre 
of gravity is thereby changed; the yolk descends to the bot- 
tom, in place of beng suspended in the middle; and the egg 
will then stand, if steadily poised. Punch has written 
to Mr. Darwin to inquire if it is possible, under bis theory of 
development, fora bay-pony ever to become a sea-horse.-—— 
It is not generally known to what race the two headed eagle 
of Russia and Austria belongs, but it appears from recent dis- 
covery to be of Eastern origin, and to represent the legendary 
animal Hanca. —Mr. Spiegelthal has made a curious 
discovery with respect to the great Syro-Assyrian monument 
called the pseudo-Sesostris. 
the brook, at Nympbeeum, a little lower down the stream, a 
repetition of the colossal rock-cut sculpture, with the bow, 
lance, &c. —A parting injunction—a decree in the Di 
vorce Court. —The Jate chan 
took effect on the 5th inst. -Mr. Woolner’s bust of Cob- 
den 18 to be placed in Westminster aiey: The Crown 
Prince of Prussia and the Princess Royal 
fourth child, in the second year of its age. 




















































































































































































































Sbituary. 


cers.—At London, Charles las Gordon, Lieutenant Royal 
Artillery —At Durham, William Bewick, historical painter.—At 
Dover, Henry de Rochemont Maxwell, Esq., of H. M,’s Ordnance. 










Regt. Bombay Kifles—At Kilmartin, Argyllshire, William Mar- 
tine Re oMiiate of the 8d Dragoon Guerde-—At London, Brevet. 
Major John pong late of the 6th Foot.—At London, 6 
Thomas Heary 

























—Amongst the odd | 9 


a bs ig frome of 12ib. weight, 20 shots at 1,500 yards ; but, as 


e has found on the margin of 


in the Canadian Tariff 


have just lost their | °°" 


At Gravesend, Charles Sag, Ses, late Captain 12th Royat Lan- | busi 
joug 
—At Brages, Major Claude Clifton Lucas, of her Majesty's 4th 


teneral 
‘aul, in his 82d year—At London, General the | March 3. 


oe | (Madras Presidency) —At. Ben ike 
ajor J. T. Nicholson, of H. M.’s In- 
Hugh Duncan Baillie, of Red- 
le, Lord Lieutenant of the county of Ross, in the 90th year 
of his age. —At London, Sir Bellingham Reginald Graham, Bart, 
—At Alloa Park, N. B., the Right Hon. John Francis Erskine, 
Earl of Mar and Kellie, &c.—At 8t. Leonard’s-on oo 
James Birch, late of the Royal Engineers.—At Chelsea, Mr. John 
Cooper, for bt ie of 40 years in connexion with the Royal 
Bf tal. —At ‘urrachee, Robert Macnee, Lieut. 95th Regiment. 
—At Richmond, Surrey, Capt. Lee Mainwaring, late of the Cold- 
stream Guards.-At London, Matthew John Baillie, late of the 
72d Highlanders. 


The death of Lieutenant ®t. John Charles Shawe, 3 H. B. (late 
Madras), from the effects of a bite from a pote, is announced. 
The deceased entered the service on the 12th June, 1858, and be- 
came first lieutenant on the 27th August, 1858. 


Aruty. 


The depots of the 1st and 2ad battalions of the 4th Regt. 
have been inspected by Major-General Sir Robert Walpole, 
K.C.B., at Chatham, previously to leaving that garrison, to 
proceed to Parkhurst a oy the 5th depot battalion at that 
station.— Lieutenant Cartwright, 2nd battalion of the 
15th Regt., has been granted sick leave from 28rd ult. to the 











22nd inst. Ensign Percy, 2nd battalion of the 16th 
Regt. will join the depot, and Ensign Llewellyn proceeds to 
service The Field Marshal commanding- 


the, companies, 
in-chief on the 21st ult. paid his midsummer visit to the Royal 
ilitary Academy at Woolwich, in his capacity of Governor 
and as President of the Council of Military Education, and 
awarded the various prizes to the successful candidates. 
The final government trials to test Mr. Gale’s discovery of 
rendering gunpowder non-explosive at will were made on the 
20tb ult, on the largest scale, in one of the Martello towers on 
the beach half-way between Hastings and Rye. 1n the result 
they proved most triumphantly that Mr. Gale is right when 
he asserts that by means of his mixture the strongest powder 
can easily be rendered not only non-explosive, but even al- 
most incombustible, and this without in the slightest degree 
deteriorating from its destructive power when the powder is 
separated as it can be at once from his protecting compound. 
Three French officers will follow as military attachés 
the head-quarters of the armies now about to enter on cam- 
paigon, Tney are—in Austria, Colonel Merlin; in Prussia, 
Chef d’Escadron Count de Clermont-Tonnere; in Italy, 
Colonel Schmidt. The Moniteur de l Armée announces 
that the Camp of Chalons has been opened by c« d of 
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oe hehe 

Her Ma "s Government. They will. be exchanged in| Harl_of Col. 7th*Hussars.—At Ch 

Toutes tre Foreign Office pass y. on the dation | Swinhoe, Royal Army.—At Galcutta, Geo. Gordon Fer- Nabyp. 
of the Secretary of State for the Colcales, 100 Soe tte ’ Regiment.—At London, Colonel Frederic 


Tue BELLEROPHON AND THE Roya. SovEREicn.—T), 
Times of @ late date has the following: The armoured iton 
frigate Bellerophon, Capt. E. Tatham, and the turret ghj 
Royal Sovereign, Capt. F. A. Herbert, both returned ints 
Portsmouth harbour on Saturday from Spithead, after their 
fight of the previous day off the Dean Shoal, south east of 
Spithead. An after-consideration of the results of the firin 
at the Royal Sovereign’s turret on Friday raises many and y 8 
important and debateable questions, foremost among which 
is,—what form of projectile will cause the greatest damage to 
curved iron-clothed surfaces at a short range, such Tange, 
rather, as would possibly exist between two ironclais en. 
gaged afloat, or between a turret-ship afloat and turret. 
crowned pap! ashore. The three shots fired at the Royal 
ign on Friday, were all conoidal headed, and were ali 
deflected. This deflection of the shot from its true, and there. 
fore most destructive, line of force was apparently due to the 
conoidal form of the heads of the s\ot, and alao to the curved 
surface and deflective angles of the turret and deck where the 
three shots struck. Thus, the firet shot struck near the edgeof 
the armour-plating of the turret at the gunport, brea ing 
away a jagged piece of the outer-plating, but being afterwards 
deflected from its further straight course by the second, or 
backing, plate, of 4} inches, which bent back wards and threw 
the shot off and against the opposite side of the gunport 
where it spent its remaining strength and fell shattered inside 
the turret, after smashing the wooden skeleton gun. Now 
would this shot have been so easily deflected from its straight 
course had it been flat-headed, or even spherical, the weight 
of course, being equal under all circumstances? The second 
shot struck at the junction of two armour-plates, when the 
one on the left from the gun prized outwards from the teak 
backing, and fell forward with its top eight inches out of the 
circle of the upper and outer rim of the turret. This falling 
forward of the plate was owing to its bolt tails with their nut 
fastenings having flown off from the inner surface of the 
great inner iron ring to which they were bolted by the im. 
pact of the shot. The third and last shot struck on the upper 
wooden deck of the ship, and with such tremendous force as 
to fracture two beams, one of iron and the other of wood, im- 
meciately underneath. It, however, altogether failed to pen- 
etrate lower than half the thickness of the 8-inch teak deck 
planking, running the “score” up to the face of the turret, § 
ft. in length, when it glanced upwards against the turret face, 
and, gouging out an oval-shaped groove of metal 17in. long 
by 9in. wide, and 3}in. in depth, flew off to seaward. In this 
instance a spheroidal shot of the same weight might have 





the Minister of War. Generals Bourbaki and Ross arrived 
at the camp on the Sth ult. with their staff:. The Bom- 
bay Gazette says:— We understand that a battery of garri- 
son artillery will be permanently stationed at Bombay, for 
the purpose of manning the harbour defences. The con: 
version of Enfield riftes to Snider breechloaders has now com- 
menced at Enfield. The present order is for 20,000 rifles—an 
order which will probably be followed by another for a like 
number. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
has made a rule under which the proceeds of the commissions 
of officers selling out while under age are to be hunded vver 
to their p ts and guardians, and not to themselves. ——-— 
It is rumoured that General Sir Hugh Rose is about to be 
raised to the peerage, in recognition of his valuable services 
both abroad and at home.—— Wednesday the 20th ult, being 
the anniversary of her Majesty’s accession to the throne, the 
event was celebrated among the troops at Aldershot by a 
series of athletic sports and foot races, to which almost every 
corps in the camp furnished competitors; while numerous re- 
giments on other stations were also represented.—At the 
annual competition at 2,000 yards for emall-bore rifles, for a 
prize of £25, offered by the National Rifle Association, which 
came off on Wednesday the 20th ult., at the Government 
ranges at Gravesend, by mission of Major-General Wal- 
pole, commandant of the district, the entries were as follows: 
—Mr. George Miller, hon. member of the Bristol Rifle Corps; 
Mr. Edward Ross, London Scottish; Lieutenant-Colonel Hal- 
ford, 1st Leicester; Mr. Metford, Mr. Murcott, Queen’s West- 
minster; aud Le Comte Pierre de Gendre. Mr. George Mil- 
Jer won by one mark only, Lieutenant-Coloncl Halford and 
Mr. Edward Ross tied at 36, and Mr. Metford was only two 
short of thatnumber, A. prize of £25 was also offered for 














only Lieutenant-Colonel Halford and Mr. Metford entered, 
there not being the necessary number, there was no competi- 
tion——The Duke of Somerset has conferred the Greenwich 
Hospital pension, vacant by the death of Captain Benjamin 
P. Priest, on Captain Arthur Morrell.——Experiments have 
been recently made at Woolwich arsenal in testing the advan- 
tages of a cheap material for the manufacture of the service 
guns introduced by Mr. Fraser. Two guns made on the new 
principle, the one a 9-inch 12-ton gun, with wrought iron 
tube, burst at the 370th round, after firing charges of 44\b. of 
wder and 250lb. shots and 45lb. of powder and 260lb. shots. 
he second gun, a 64-pounder, fired 2,000 rounds without ex- 
hibiting any signs of weakness or injury. The charges were 
Sib. of powder and a 64Ib. shot. After comparing these tests 
with that to which the gun at Shoeburynrss was subjected, 
and which burst at the 402d round with charges of 89lb. of 
powder and 217/b. shots, the Committee pronounced the re- 
putation of the economical principle to be ina fair way of 
being speedily established, The respective costs of the two 
_— of equal calibre were £1,490 and £500.—An exceeding- 
y favourable official report of the result of Mr. Richardson’s 
experiments in burning petroleum and'other oils as a fuel for 
— and locomotive engines was recently forwarded from 
oolwich to the Board of Admiralty-——-—By the death ot 
General the EKerl of Rosslyn, Lieutenant-General Knollys, 
Colone! of the 62nd Regt,, becomes a general; Major-Gen, J. 
R. Young, Col. of the 80ib,a Menton; and Col. John Yorke, 
C.B., Commandant of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, a 
Méj.-Gen. Lord Rosslyn was the junior of his rank, havipg 
attained it so late as April last.—---Col. Crealoch has been 
appointed Military Attaché to her Majesty’s Babee at Vi- 
8, in the room of Colonel the Hon. St. George Foley, who 

is relieved at his own request.——A War-office return shows 
that in the course of the years 1864 and 1865 127 officers in the 
ane died while on full pay. The sums which they had 
paid for their commissions amounted together to £110,000. 
—— The authorities at the Ordnance Department are said to be 
y occu in taking into consideration the best means 

of defence for the island of Malta ——The troopship Durham, 
from Calcntta on the 25th February, arrived at Plymouth on 
the 19th ult. with the right wing of the 80th Regt., and a de- 
tachment of the 1st battalion of the 18th Regt. Cholera broke 
out among the troops at the commencement of the voyage. 
Seven cases terminated fatally, but the last case occurred on 






ged the turret more, very possibly, by the ruder and 
tuller force of its blow on the turret, while, undoubtedly, a 
flat headed shot, of Whitworth make, would have “ bit” into 
deck or turret and buried itself there, if it did not effect pene- 
tration. The two shots fired at the turret, although they did 
not effect penetration nor get beyond the wooden backing, in- 
flicted such an amount of sctual damage that halfa dozen 
more shots striking full on the turret must have placed it 
hora de combat, leaving, however, the parts under trial—the 
revolving machinery—in all probability still undamaged. 
This would be the result which might with certainty be 
counted upon in acontest between the gun of 1866 and a 
composite iron-clothed target of 1862. The bolt-tails and nuts 
driven off from the inver skin of the turret by the first two 
shots were quite sufficient to have killed or wounded every 
one of the crew engaged in working the gun had the ship 
been in action, and proves again the necessity for covering 
all such parts with{an inner over-sheathing of wood or thin 
boiler plate. - 


A telegram dated Florence the 18th ult., is as follows:—The 
ironclad Affondatore, carrying guns of 600)b., and having an 
exceptional rate of speed, is expected to reach Naples ina 
few days, accompanied by the steam frigate Princess Clotilde. 
The new ironclad Voragine was successtully launched on the 
13th inst. at Genoa. Another ironclad, the Guerriera, built 
upon the same plan, has also been launched at Castellamare. 
Intelligence received from the fleet at Taranto represents the 
officers and crews of the squadrons to be animated by the 
best spirit. Several ships have been reviewed by the com- 
mander of the third squadron, who was highly gratified at 
the manner in which the various evolutions were performed. 
At last the claimants of the Banda and Kirwee prize 
money are likely to know their fate, for on the 19th ult. at 
the Admiralty Court, Dr. Lushington informed the bar that 
the Court would give judgment on Saturday, the 30th ult. 
The booty, besides interest, amounts to £450,000; and as 37 
counsel were employed the costs will be very large, probably 
about £50,000. A Court-martial assembled recently, on 
board the Royal Adelaide,in Hamoaze, for the purpose of 
trying Philip Hare O’Brien Dessard, First Lieut., Royal Ma- 
rines, charged with absenting himself for 24 hours without 
leave from Her Majesty’s ship Lord Clyde. The prisoner 
having penton “ Guilty,” was sentenced to forfeit two cays’ 
pay, to be placed at the foot of the list for two years, and to 
be dismissed from the Lord Clyde——A numerous body of 
shipwrights are employed at Chatham dockyard in preparing 
the blocks for laying down the keel of the ironclad sbip 
Hercules, 12, 5,226 tons, 1,200-horse power, which is to be built 
in No. 2 dock, in which the Achilles and the Bellerophon, iron 
ships, were constructed.——Admiral Sir Charles Fremantle, 
K. C. B., returned to Devonport on the 16th ult., from leave 
of absence, and re-hoisted his flag on board the Royal Adelaide, 
26, Caytain F. B. P. Seymour. d, 18, paddle, 
Captain C. T. Leckie, Jeft Hong Kong on 25th April for Ply- 
mouths,’ Adventure was to leave on the 26th for Yokohama 
with the remaining detachment of the 9th Regiment. Admi- 
ral King was expected to leave on the ist or 2nd May for 
Amoy, leave the p at Chusan, and visit Shangbae in the 
Basilisk, which arrived from England on the 2nd April. 
Serpent, 4, screw, Commander Bullock, left Hong Kong on 
the 25th April for Shanghae. Basilisk, Captain Hewett, was 
to go senior officer at Shanghae——On the 16th ult., at his 
seat, Nancealverne, near Penzance, Colonel Scobel, the last 
commissioned officer of the battle of the Nile, died in his 88th 
year, The deceased at an early age entered the marine ser- 
vice, and wasin action at the battle ot the Nile as second 
lieutenant on board his Majesty’s ship the Alezander, Captain 
William Ball.—§T he Malta correspondent of the Daily News, 
writing on the 12th‘ult., says :—“ It was the intention of the 
naval Commander-in-Chief, Lord Clarence Paget, to proceed 
on a long cruise in the Archipelago with a portion of the fleet, 
but by the last mail his lordship received instructions from 
the Admiralty to remain in this island for the present.” 


APPornTMENTS,—Commanders : Lieut EC Buckle; Lieut E M 
Hankinson to be ret comm.—Lieutenants: F W Louther to For- 
midable; @ W _—? R Carr and H H Justin to Victuria; sub- 











ia, to be addl to 7 





Lieut H H Grenfell to be Lieut ; Paymasters : ‘R Sainthill, late of 
‘opaze. 
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New Publications. 


The Harpers publish Phemie Keller, a novel, by F. G. Traf- 
ford, author of “ Maxwell Drewitt,” “ Race for Wealth,” etc. 
Of this writer, who has not been before the public many years, 
we know nothing, save that she is a lady,and is a hard worker 
jn her profession, the present being her third novel which has 
been reprinted here. She possesses undoubted talent, seld 


moir of Mr. Johnson to those who may wish to know more of 
him than they can obtain from the journals of the day, friendly 
or otherwise. The volume is illustrated with a good steel por- 
trait, which must, we think, be like the man, the face is so 
strong and so positive. 





From Mr. Carleton we have Booth Memorials : Passages, 





showing it at its best, however, except when she is writing 
upon subjects with which she is familiar—which appear to 
have come under her direct observation—as the Irish life of 
« Maxwell Drewitt,” and the homely life of the Lake districts 
in the opening chapters of Phemie Keller. She paints with a 
pold, free hand, but her finest touches are deficient in subtlety 
and grace ; indecd, the masculine element isso strong in much 
that she does, that she is oftener criticized as a man than as a 
woman, which may, or may not, be a compliment to her 
powers. Phemie Keller is the story of a young and beautiful 
country girl who is married to Captain Henry Gower Stondon, 
g middle-aged country gentleman, by force of circumstances, 
not loving him certainly, but certainly not disliking him. In 
course of time she becomes interested in his nephew, Basil 
Stondon, who, in default of issue by her, will be the heir of 
her husband’s estate. He is not a bad fellow, is Basil, though 
rather vacillating and sentimental, and though he takes advar- 
tage of her liking for him to press his suit when every tie of 
, relationship and gratitude forbade. Phemie loves Basil, 
but preserves her fidelity to her husband, whq dies in good 
time, leaving her free—not exactly to marry his nephew, 
which it is doubtful whether she would ever have done, and 
leaving him heir to the coveted estate. He marries another— 
a heartless, soulless flirt, and is as wretched as poetic justice 
would have him. Such isa brief outline of the plot, which 
contains little that is new, and presents that little rather 
clumsily, as itseems tous. The strength of the book is in 
its sketches of character, which are cleverly done, the best be- 
ing the portraits of Phemie herself, and her husband, asimple- 
minded, honest-hearted gentleman, who was worthy of a 
deeper and truer love than fell to his lot. Altogether Phemie 
Keller is not equal to its immediate predecessor, “ Maawell 
Drewitt.” 
Of the making of many books there is no end, particularly 
ot books concerning the late civil war in America. ‘heir 
name is Legion, and very dreary they are, most of them be- 
ing entirely worthless as history, for which the best, by 
the way, are merely memoires pour servir. The latest uf these 
war publications which has come under our notice is Your 
Years in the Saddle, by Colonel Harry Gilmor—an English 
publication which the Harpers have reprinted in good style. 
The writer of the volume was somewhat noted while the war 
was in progress, as a bold and dashing cavalry officer, who 
damaged the Federal cause at critical moments, by tearing 
up rails, cutting water-works, and, finally, by stopping and 
robbing trains on the Baltimore aud Ohio Railroad. His ex- 
ploits in this last line were so notorious at the time, and 
brought him into such ill favour at the North, that General 
Lee had him tried by a court martial, hy which he was, of 
course, acquitted. He captured, the reader will remember, 
Major General Franklin, who was scldier enough to effect his 
escape, much to Colonel Gilmor’s chagrin. His book is what 
might be expected from the man and his position in the Con- 
federate service, being full of adventure, by day and night, hard 
riding, hot, sharp fighting, the pursuit, the retreat, the end- 
less hurly burly of war. Itis not so interesting, however, as we 
should have imagined it would be, partly owing to the cavalry 
being but one arm of the Confederate service, and partly to 
the exclusion of more important matter from its pages. 
There is nothing, or next to nothing, said of the war itself, 
only the share therein of Colonel Gilmor and his band, which 
was necessarily a limited one, although important enough to 
him and his friends and associates. _It is odd, too, how the 
war happened to end as it did, since the Confederates, accord- 
-ing to Colonel Gilmor, were nearly always successful, crush- 
ing and riding over the hatred Federals, who somehow or 
other contrived to win in-the end. Asa picture of cavalry 
life in the Confederate army, Colonel Gilmor’s volume is not 
without value; beyond that it seems to us of but little ac- 
count, though written with considerable spirit and animation. 








The Appletons have published the Life and Times of 


Andrew Johnson, Seventeenth President of the United States, 


the work of an anonymous writer, who styles himself, and is, 
that rara avis in these days of faction, “ A National Man.” 


This, we believe, is the third or fourth biography of Mr. John- 
son since his accession to the Chief Magistracy of the nation, 
and in some respects it is the best, its writer having the good 


sense to pass rapidly over the youth and early manhood of 


his hero, which were no more eventful than those of most 
men who have to make their way in the world by their own 


exertions; and the greater good sense to let Mr. Johnson 
speak for himself whenever it was practicable—in other 
words, by quoting liberally from his speeches in Congress in 
past times, and from his state papers of to-day. Mr. Johnson 


is not a great man in the ordinary sense of the word, but he 
is a remarkable one, as even his enemies are beginning to see 
—& man of clear views and great determination, who can 
neither be wheedle? nor bullied into doing what he thinks 
Wrong. In this respect he stands in marked contrast with 
his predecessor, who frankly confessed himself mastered by 
events, and was as certainly mastered at times by persons 


Whose wills, or prejudices, were stronger than his own. Not 
to pursue this subject, however, which might draw us into the 


Incidents and Anecdotesin the Life of Junius Brutus Booth (the 

Elder), by his Daughter. Mr. Booth was a remarkable cha- 

racter, whether we regard him asan actor of usquestioned 

genius, or as a man of marked eccentricities, and his life, 

could it be written, would be one of the most interesting that 

the world has seen for many a long year. We say if it could 

be written, for from all that we have read and heard concern- 

ing it, we are convinced that it could not be, for several rea- 

sons. In the first place no one save he who lived 

it could know much about it, it was so apart 

from the lives of his fellow men--apart, even when 

he mingled most with them, so involved, so mys- 

terious, so unique. In the second place only a man of genius 
who had devoted himself to the study of singularities of soul- 
development could hope to discover the clue to its dark 
labyrinths, the key to its innermost chambers. We have read 
much about Mr. Booth in scattered publications relating to 
the American stage, but little that was satisfactory, and no- 
thing that could be considered as a memorial of his life, 
though facts of a certain sort were not wanting. We are 
helped to them in the present work, but not so liberally as we 
hoped, and to but little purpose, for, truth to say, the work 
itself is scarcely more than an itinerary of the places in which 
Mr. Booth played, and a cash-book of the monies which he 
received for so doing, which, by the way, were much less than 
so popular an actor would realize to-day. Of his first years, 
for instance—the early stage-life cf the aspiring yofing gen- 
tleman who was daring enough to throw down his gauntlet 
to the great Edmund Kean, by playing his best parts under 
his very nose in London, and successfully, too, if we may 
judge by what was written thereon by Hazlitt, and, what is 
equally significant, by what waa not written by this critic, 
who was literally Kean mad—of this interesting epoct in the 
life of the young tragedian, we are told nothing that we did 
not know before—nothing that might not have been culled 
from the English theatrical ana of fifty years ago. Indeed, 
we have not to read far before we discover that the tender 
and gentle biographer knew but little of her father, and that 
little superficially. If we could only read between the lines, 
her memorials would be vastly entertaining, but unfortu- 
nately we cannot, and they are therefore dry and meagre, es- 
pecially to those who are old enough to remember her father 
in his greatness, not the broken-down player of twenty years 
ago, but the intense, electric, beautiful genius, who interpre- 
ted Shakspeare as few besides himself have done, realizing 


tyrant,” and all the devilish malignity of that greatest of vil- 


his twenty-fourth year. A more spirited face than was then 
his—supposing the engraver to have done his work honestly 


portraits of Byron, and far more classic and spiritual. 





fancy for supping on horrors. The materials of this painfal 


Winder, who, like Wirz, has gone to his long account, and 
nothing that the American people, both at the North and the 


is evident that the Federal 


this charge, if, indeed, he is to be tried at all. 








troubled vortex of American politics, we commend this me- 


the soul of fire that burned in the bosom of the “ crook-back 


lains, Iago. What he was at his best~how he looked as a 
young man, may be inferred from the portrait which illus- 
wae pray <cnigi Joram — Pony Sherer op skilliully to prove the two doctrines of the writer, viz., the le- 


—it is difficult to conceive; it is as beautiful as the best 


Mr. Ambrore Spencer, of Americus, Georgia, has written, 
and the Harpers have published, A Narrative of Andersonville, 
a volume of some two hundred and seventy odd pages, which 
we would advise our readers to let alone, unless they have a 


work are drawn from the eviderce brought out on the trial : . 
of Wirz, the gloomy shadows of which hardly needed this re- some argue, for those who doubt them to disprove their real- 
touching, being still snfficiently fresh in the public remem- 
brance: beyond this it contains little that is new, save two or | taurs and sirens, he would naturally have asked to be shown 
three anecdotes of the profanity and brutality of General | 8°me specimens first. 


fully at Andersonville, but it is equally evident, we think, 
that the authorities at Washington could have exchanged|ly known to astronomers, therefore it is a miracle, and 
them had they wanted todo so, Unfortunately, however, for | therefore all reported miracles are true. 

the poor fellows the balance of prisoners was largely on the 
Northern side, and to exchange man for man thousands of 
strong and active Confederates for such poor, starved, dying | be derogatory to his work and to Himself; as if the universe, 
wretches as they were was not to be thought of, at any rate it like a watch, wanted occasional mending. And miracles re- 
was not done. In addition to his “ Narrative” Mr. Spencer's ported in historical times are not to be proved by a reference 


partly his own, and partly those of others, of sundry notable 

persons, or rather shadows, since most of them have passed 

from the scene of action. He divides his book into seven 

chapters which are headed, “ Washington—Lafayette ;” 

“From Hamilton to E. C. Genet ;” “ From Eleazer Williams 

to H. R. Storrs ;” “ From Erastus Root tv John Randolph ;” 

“From Josiah Quincy to Thomas Moore,” “Edward Ever- 

ett;” and “ From Daniel Webster to Zachary Taylor.” Of 
these celebrities, great and small, and others whose names are 

not given in his headings, we have anecdotes, or shadows of 

anecdotes, which may cr niay not interest the reader. We 

learn of Washington, for instance, or as Mr. Carlyle called 

him, “that land-surveyor,” that Josiah Quincy did not think 

him 80 majestic as was reputed; that Gouverneur Morris 

claimed to have stood to Houdon for the dody of his statue of 
Washington—a statement which Mr. Everett disbelieved, and 
for which his conventional soul may have already been taken 
to task by the elegant ghost of Morris; that Mr. Gallatin 
stated with earnestness that he believed that Washington 
loved but one person, and that was Lafayette; and that old 
John Adams in his last years was tired of hearing the Ameri- 
can Revolution attributed to one man. Better than this dis- 
jointed gossip is the anecdote of a Mr, James Byrnes, who 
was the owner of a tract of land which he didn’t care to part 
with in order that the city of Washington might be located 
where it is. “ Mr. James Byrnes,” said the President sternly, 
“ what would your land have been worth if I had not placed 
that city on the Potomac!” “George Wasbington,” replied 
the undaunted Byrnes, “ what would you have been worth if 
you had not married the widow Custis?” A good story, with 
which we take leave of Mr. Bogart. 
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ERNEST RENAN’S “ LES APOTRES.” 
Conclusion. 

With the exception of the “ hierarchy,” which seems to us 
to savour strangely of M. Renan’s early training, the kernel 
of all this, viz., that the “ Acts” is a work, cunningly written 
20 as to suit both the Gentile and the Judzo-Cbristians, is 
ese | what Schneckenberger, Schwegler, Baur, Zeller, nay, 

ichaelis, Paulus, and even De Wette, to some extent, have 
long urged. But no one has contrived to exculpate the au- 
thor as M. Renan does. Craftin»ss and subtlety are the terms 
those rude German ratidnalists apply to a writer who, iu their 
opinion hacked and garbled and suppressed and added tn ma- 
jorem fidei gloriam. A more terrific biow has certainly never 
been aimed at the“ systéme d’histoire ecclésiastique convenu” 
of which such writing as he represents it would be a speci- 
men, than M. Renan’s defence. 
But M. Renan does not go the whove length of Tubingen. 
He does not think that the book is, fer those reasons of in- 
trinsic falsehood and systematic misrepresentations, to be re- 
ected en bloc, even in its first chapters, which are most open 
to objections. He does not think that certain personages 
(the Eunuch, Tabitha, &c.) are entirely invented; but some 
popular tales concerning tiem he assumes to have been used 


gitimate call of the Gentiles and the “ Divine Institution of 
the Hierarchy.” , 

The science of criticism, he says, can know nothing of mi- 
racles. They are impossibilities; and this is not a metaphysi- 
cal theory, but simply a fact of observation, of experience. 
No miracle has ever been proved; but every miracle, when 
closely examined, has turned out to be either an imposture or 
a delusion. Catholicism, which still believes in the power of 
working miracles, has never produced one, except.in out-of- 
the-way places. Let there be a miracle wrought in Paris, 
under the eyes of competent men of science, and there will 
be an end of all doubt. They have, without a single excep- 
tion, neverfbeen wrought before those who were capable of 
discussing and investigating them properly. It is not, as 


ity, but tor those who believe to prove them. If Buffon had 
been asked to give a place in his ‘‘ Natural History” to cen- 


“ But you must prove to us that they 
do not exist.” “ Nay,” be would have replied, “ you must 
prove that they do.” Why, M. Renan asks, does no one really 
believe in angels or demons, although texts innumerable 


South, should not forget as speedily as possible. 1t|speakofthem? Because, simply, the existence of an angel or 
soldiers suffered —fright- demon has never been proveu, 


The argument from the great 
phenomena of the universe is a simple fallacy. You cannot 
argue that because the nature of the sun is not yet sufficient- 


The creation is a grand marvel, but everything moves in it 
aceording to everlasting laws. God is in all taings always, 
and to assume that sudden interferences are necessary would 


to pre-historic times. Nor is the “ moral” miracle of any 


volume contains the argument of Col. N. P. Chipman, Judge| greater weight. True, the success of Christianity is one of 
Advocate, and an opinion of the Hon. Joseph Holt, Judge | the greatest jacts in the — histor 

Advocate General, to the effect that Wirz and his fellow pri- | ‘8 2°t therefore a miracle. 

soners “ were not merely persons! criminals but conspirators; 
that they were the hirelings and accomplices of the cabal of] successes. And, granting Christianity to be a unique fact— 

gr g 

traitors, of whom Davis was the acknowledged chief; and| What of Hellenism ? 
that these traitors were in fact as well ao in law, equally with ature, Art, Philosophy ? Does not Greek Art surpass all other 
the accused, responsible for the detestable deeds which were 
in evidence.” That this statement was not borne out by the| beauty. A unique thing, however, is not a miraculous thing. 
evidence may be inferred from the fact that the Government | @04 is, in different degrees, iu everything beautiful, good and 
has long since abandoned the intention of trying Mr. Davis on ire. Be ts 20 Seetaden © Bie divine pecsance ta aay relig- 


of the world ; but it 
uddhism, Babism, and Islamism 
use exactly the same arguments as Christianity. They had 
their miracles, their martyrs, their sudden and marvellous 


Is not this the ideal perfection in Liter- 


arts as much as Christianity does all other religions? If 
Christianity is a prodigy of sanctity, Hellenism is a prodigy of 


ious or philosophical movement, a special privilege or an ex- 
ception. “ And if our Church rejects us,” he continues, “ let 
us not recriminate; thanks to our modern days, this kind of 


Mr. William H. Bogart, a journalist of a good many years | hatred is impotent. Let us take comfort in thinking of that 
standing, who writes under, or over, the nom de plume of| invisible Church which embraces the excommunicated saints, 


“ Sentinel,” has published, through Mr. Carleton, a rambling the best souls of every time. 


Those whom one church has 
banished are always its elect; they are in advance of their 


volume with the startling title of Who Goes There? a ques-|time. The heretic of to-day is the orthodox of the future 





tion which he answers himself by conjuring up reminiscences,! And what, besides, is the excommunication of man? The 
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Heavenly Father excommunicates only the dry spirits and the 
narrow hearts. If the priest refuses to admit us into his 
gomeierk, let us forbid our families to protest. God jud 
The isa mother, that makes no distinctions; the 
body of a man laid in the unconsecrated corner brings 
its own blessing with it.” 

It is one man’s duty, he says, to speak, another’s to be 
silent, although they may both think and feel alike. “The 
good Bishop Colenso has committed such an act of honesty 
as the Church has not seen since its origin, when he wrote 
down his doubts the moment they came into his mind. But 
the humble Catholic priest, in a country of a narrow and 
timid spirit, must be silent. Many and many a discreet tomb 
around village churches thus covers ‘les poétiques reserves 
d’angéliques silences.’ Will the merit of those whose duty it 
we ~ be equal to that of those secrets which God alone 

ows 

At this point the author enters into what we cannot help 
describing as one of the most perfect personal explanations or 
orationes pro domo which we have ever seen. Jarring as 
many of its notes must be—chiefly where he speaks of 
the future Church—it will yet enlist a great deal of sym- 


atby. 

q He replies to the many personal attacks made upon him with 
a cal and moderation which are truly admirable. The 
trutb, he says, will not be furthered by “so much agitation.” 
The timid ought not to read what disturbs their faith. 
“ Practical people,” again, he says, have asked him what has 
been his real object in writing this book? “Eh, mon Dieu! 
le m@éme qu’on se propose en écrivant tout histoire.” To 
write a history, to investigate and to make known the grand 
events of the past as accurately as possible, and in a manner 
befitting them. “Had I to dispose of several lives, I should 
spend one in writing a history of Alexander; another, in 
writing a history of Athens; a third, io writing a history of 
the French Revolution, or of the order of Francis of Assisi. As 
to shaking anybody’s faith, that thought bas been a thousand 
miles away from me.” 

He most emphatically denies having had the slightest de- 
sire to combat established creeds. His is not the part of a 
controversialist, but another more obscure, more fruitful for 
science. So far from desiring to establish anything new, he 
exhorts his readers to remain in their respective churches, 
and to derive what good they can from them. He sees the 
times of Avignon and the counter-Popes coming back once 
more. The Catholic Church, he thinke, is about to pass 
through a new sixteenth century ; but, notwithstanding its 
schisms and divisions, it will remain tbe Catholic Church; 
andin a hundred years, the proportion of Protestants, Catho- 
lics and Jews will be about the same, he holds, as it is now, 
only that thee will be more in each community who will be- 
lieve im the spirit rather than in the letter. The “ pure 
Church” does not want to raise its standard against the old 
ones, for this would not accelerate, but retard, the —- 
softening of dogmatism. Luther and Calvin created Loyola 
and Philip the Second.; And, above all, Christianity must not 
be weakened, for what should we do without it? 

When M. Renan speaks of Christianity he means some- 
thing different from what is usually understood by this term. 
Not the complex of dogmas and ethics, which we know by 
that name, but brotherly love and charity, and the pure ado- 
ration of the Supreme Power, without any dogmatic admix- 
ture, seems to be the ideal upon which he bestows this name, 
or that other of the “ Pure Church of the Fnture.” He con- 
cludes: “ Peace, then, ‘au nom de Dien!’ Let the different 
orders of humanity live side dy side, not in falsifying their 
own genius in order to make mutual concessions to each 
other, but in mutually supporting each other. Nothing 
should rule here below to the exclusion of its contrary; no 
power should be able to suppress the others. The ae 
of humanity results from the free emission of the most discord- 
ant notes. Let orthodoxy succeed in killing science, we know 
what will then happen; the Mobammedan world and Spain 
are dying because they too conscientiously fulfilled that task. 
Let rationalism try to rule the world without regard for the 
religious wants of the soul, the experience of the French Re- 
volution is there to teach us the consequences of such a mis- 
take. The instinct of Art, carried to the higher delicacies, 
but without honesty, made the Italy of the Renaisance a cut- 
throat place. ‘ L’ennui, la sottise, a médiocrite,’ are the pun- 
ishment of certain Protestant countries, where, under the pre- 
text of good sense and Christian spirit, Art has been sup- 
pressed, and Science reduced to something ugly. Lucretius 
and St. Theresa, Aristophanes and Socrates, Voltaire and 
Francis of Assisi, Raphael and Vincent de Paul, have equally 
reason to be, and humanity would be less if a single one of 
its component elements were wanting.” 

Here we shall, for the present, leave this book, which, pre- 
eminent neither for deep erudition nor original research, for 
scientific precision nor logical consistency, with visiouary 
fancies instead of facts, and a thousand and one faults of con- 
ception and detail, yet cannot but be considered one of the 
most remarkable and characteristic contributions to the ques- 
tion of all time.—Athenaum, 

———@——____ 


{. Tae Perrection or Hounps.—The foxhound of the present 
century is a marvel of symmetry, strength, and intelligence. 
He is the model of the canine race—raised to the highest 
standard of excellence by the science and experience of those 
gifted sportsmen who have for many centuries devoted their bes} 
energies to produce a first-class animal, in sufficient force and 
numbers to form a pack of fast, clever, enduring, musical, hunt- 
ing hounds. 

As to the form of a foxbound, the best judges differ in a few 
trifling points; but in all grand essentials they agree, The 
breeders of this noble race possess very great advantages, 
They breed large numbers of whelps, and they are assisted to 
rear them by the yeomanry of England, who take a pride in the 
condition of their protégés. 

These high-bred hounds are,in great demand even if they 
prove above or below the master’s standard, and they are fre- 
quently exchanged for fresh valuable blood, far more invigorating 
to the stock than the services of a stud dog only. 

The most advantegeous crosses have been recorded with abso- 
lute precision, and the owners of packs have arrived at exact 
conclusions as to pedigree. They have learnt that certain lines 
and formations must be propagated ; and the proclivities of fu- 
vourite hound blood are as well ascertained as those of Eclipse, 
Touchstone, Stockwell, Sweetmeat, or Newminster. 

The Belvoir (in all probability the very finest pack on the face 
of the earth, and as true as though they were all run in the same 
mould) are a palpable proof of what can be effected by careful 
selection and the ecientific crossing of high-class families. 

We now come to the form or shape of this superb race of 
hounds. The leading points of importance are head and neck, 
legs and feet, shoulders, back, loin, hind-quartérs, colour, and 
general symmetry and beauty. 

The head varies in form and character. The head of 4 fir:t- 
glass foxhound should be light, airy, sensible, and full (at the 





same time) of di . His glance should convey the impression 
that he could kill a fox by himself without huntsman, horn, or 
whip, It should have a certain amount of chop, and the fore- 
head should be a little wriukled. 

The neck should be long and clean. The least looseness or 
approach to dewlap, or cravat, is fatal to appearance. Where it 
joins the head it should be fine, and gradually widening to the 
shoulders. A long neck is of the utmost importance to the fox- 
hound, as he stoops for the scent, and a short neck will not only 
impede action, but pace as well. 

ears should be set low down, and lie close to the head. 

The shoulders must be long, and sloping well back, and the 
chest deep, and not too narrow. 

The elbows must be well let down. They must bein a straight 
line with the body, and this is a most important point. 

The fore legs, viewed in any direction, must be as straight 
as a dart, large in bone from elbow to foot, and clothed well 
with muscle. 

The pasterns or ankles must by no means turn in or out, nor 
must they stand back, and they must be large and strong. From 
the front there should be little appearance of ankle. The leg 
should appear to be formed one solid unbroken piece of 
marble. 

If the foot shows any deviation from the straight line, it 
should turn in. The least tendency to turn outward is abso- 
lutely destructive to pace or endurance. In shape it should be 
round, not fat, fleshy, nor flat; at the same time, highly arched 

are apt to “go down,” rendering the dog useless. We are, 
on this account, no advocates for prominently arched toes, and 
prefer a foot rather flat, because, although not so pleasing to the 
eye, it is more lasting. The division between each toe should be 
just apparent; the sole hard, firm, and indurated by use. A 
high-couraged, dasbing foxhound requires a sole to his feet like 
adamant, especially in a flinty country, for he will go, though he 
lames himself for life. 

A hound’s back must be straight, wide, and muscular, Some 
bounds are wheel-backed, but although this form disfigures him, 
it seldom interferes with his going. The loin must be strong, 
wide, and square, and the back ribs must be deep, and not flat. 

The deep body and the round form are equally good, and both 
models haye their advocates. 

The hind quarters must be as strong as possible, and wide 
through them when viewed from behind; the thighs showing 
ay development of muscle, and being Jong as well as large. 

he bone from hock to heel should be short and strong, and the 
hocks themselves should be straight, and rather out than in. 

The black-white-and-tan is, perhaps, the very best hound 
colour. When the black is very intense, or “ pronounced,” and 
the tan is scanty, the hound is said to be black-and-white. When 
the colours blend or amalgamate, the hounds are said to be 
“ pied.” Hare, badger, red, tan, and yellow pies, are the best, 
and we have placed them in order of merit. 

The coat should be dense, although smooth aud glossy. Oc- 
casionally a hound of very choice family shows a rough coat, 

The symmetrical foxhound appears, owing to his exact pro- 
portions, much smaller than he really is. It is only when we 
closely examine his limbs and feel bis muscle that we appreciate 
his strength and speed, and contemplating his expressive head, 
his large nose, his expanded nostril, and intelligent eye, we can 
easily understand his cast forward and his true hunting, the ease 
with which he recovers a lost scent, and the speed and endurance 
with which he drives his tox until he rolls him over. 

He must have a gentle affectionate temper, but he must also be 
full of dash and spirit and courage. He must have plenty of 
tongue, and be bred to pursue fox and fox only. He must be 
able to exercise self-control. If of too nervous and anxious a 
temperament, he becon.es a babbler or a skirter, whom the pack 
will not,own or regard; but for this, the same hound possibly 
would be the best of the pack. He must not only appear like one 
of a family, but he must work in concert with them. 

Opinions vary as to the best standard for height—23 inches 
may be regarded as a good size for a mixed pack, 

Of late years hounds have been bred for speed, and we believe 
their huating is inferior to what it was some years ago. There is 
also a considerable falling off in tongue, and the pack is inter- 
fered with by huntsman, whip, horn, halloa, and lifting when it 
would be best leit alone, Atthe same time the grace and beauty 
of the modern foxhound are at their zenith, and we conscien- 
tiously believe and affirm that in working qualities altogether he 
cannot be improved, and never stood so high.— Znglish paper. 








Tue Bar or Rio.—The first appearance of the Bay of Rio de 
Janeiro to a stranger is certainly the most picturesque in the 
world, with its surrounding verdure-adorned mountains, and their 
easy slopes covered with the richest green. Plantations of ail 
kinds, handsome country seats, and well-cultivated islands orna- 
ment and diversify the surface of this little island sea of 105 
miles circumference ; and, taken in ail, there is not perhaps a 
sight elsewhere more imposing and agreeable. To the north you 
see, at a diatance of forty miles, the Organ mountains reaching 
along the horizon ; to the left, the Corcovado extends its peak 
over the Sugar-loaf ; hill after hill meets the eye, until the city, 
expanding to the view, epreads like ancient Rome, over the am- 
piitheatre of its seven hills and intervening valleys. Ascend to 
the top of the Corcovado, an elevation of 2,600 feet ahove the 
sea, where the surrounding beauty is chiefly derived from the 
impressive variety of forms assumed by the different ranges of 
mountains, whose relative distances are marked by the position 
of the clouds resting on their summits. To diversify this view 
it should be revisited before sunrise on some foggy morning, 
when the scenes becomes indeecribably sublime and beautifal. 
The mountains that before had formed a continuous amphithea- 
tre, now in the low fog seem like islands and s»parate headlands, 
and, when the fog vanishes in the morning glow, the eye can 
wander in rapturous observation over an endless variety of pic- 
turesque and glorious combination ; a scene of wondrous beauty, 
whose general effect must defy alike verbal and pictorial de- 
scriptions.—Brazil : its Provinces, and Chief Cities, 


A Fivaxorat Comparison oF THe Evrorpean BEeLLicerents.— 
A French fi ier and political ist has examined the 
financial position of the three Powers about to engage in war, 
and, setting aside the advantage which each may derive from the 

allantry of its army and the skill of its generals, he seeks out 
the one who shall be best served by its material resources. He 
begins with Prussia, whose finances previous to Count Bismark’s 
Administration were in excellent order. Her funded debt was 
only about £44,000,000, and her annual expenditure £24,000,000 
--only the third of that of France. Count Bismark, however, 
called 500,000 men to arms, and all the savings of former Minis- 
ters have been expended. Confidence, moreover, is destroyed, 
so that Prussian paper money is at a discount, aod the Prussian 
Bank has found it necessary to raise its discount to 94 per 
cent. 

Austria has not ceased to increase the deficiency in her Budget 
during the jast 18 years, and to contract loan upon joan. Con- 
sequently, her debt is increasing, ani her credit is diminishing 
in an equal proportion. The Austrian debt is estimated at 
£240,000,000. he Austrian Minister of Finance has increased 








all the taxes so as to arrive at a revenue of £40,000,000, The 





ee 
intereet on the debt absorbs so much of the revenue that it will 
be impossible to maintain the present standing army with the 
balance. Her bankruptcy is becoming immiuent, but the 
loss will fall chiefly on Frankfort, Ameterdam, Antwerp and 
Brussels, from which Austria bas derived her supplics of 
money. 

The Italian debt in 1860, after the annexation of Tuscany and 
the Marches, amounted to £100,000,000. It has been ‘since 
doubled. The Italian Rente was quoted at 84 in May, 1861 ; a 
present it is quoted at 37. The Italian Government has been 
coustantly increasing its army since 1860 without engaging in 
war. It has, moreover, contracted engagements .with railway 
companies which amount to above” £2,000,000 a year, The two. 
thirds of these railways are completed, but their bonds have 
fallen considerably below par. The Italian Government has just 
issued paper money, which, according to the Finance, is at a 
discount of 20 per cent., and according to the Semaine Finan. 
ciere at 8. The truth is that there is no fixed rate at which Ita. 
lian paper money can be converted into gold.—Paris Corres. 
pondent Times. 





Morpers anp Tortures 1n Jamatca.—The total number of 
deaths caused by those engaged in the suppression amounted to 
439, and the total number of dwellings burued to 1,000, With 
respect to the number of persons who were flogged, it is impossi. 
ble to state it with any degree of accuracy. Sixty appear to 
have been flogged by order of courts-martial ; one woman was 
sentenced to be flogged at Morant Bay, but Colonel Nelson re- 
fused to confirm the sentence. The number flogged without a 
court-martial was much larger. Seventy-three were thus flogged 
at Port Antonio, forty-four at Up-Park Camp, twenty at Man. 
chioneal, filty at Monklands and Golden Grove, and considerably 
above 100 at Morant Bay. A still larger number were flogged 
at Bath. Nearly fifty were flogged on one day, of whom tweaty 
were women; and it is stated that between thirty and forty 
were flogged on other days. This did not, however, continue 
long, as Colonel Fyfe, who arrived a very few days after the 
floggings commenced, gave positive orders for the discontinu- 
ance of the practice. The whole number subjected to this de- 
grading punishment during the continuance of martial law we 
think could not be less than 600. The mode of inflicting the 
punishment at Bath calls for special notice. It was ordered by 
a local magistrate, after a very slight investigation, and fre- 
quently at the instance of book-keepers and others smarting un- 
der the sense of recent injury. At first an ordinary cat was 
used, but afterwards for the punishment of men, wires were 
twisted round the cords, and the different tails so constructed 
were kootted. Some of these were produced before us, and it 
was painful to think that any man should have used such an in- 
strument for the torturing of his fellow-creaiures. Upwards of 
100 of those who were flogged were sentenced also to different 
terms of imprisonment, varying from six months to twelve years. 
As, however, from the time of the expiration of maitial law there 
was no power to enforce these sentences, the persons so sentenced 
have been released. 

The number of persons executed at the several stations by 
order of courts-martial have been ascertained by us from the 
returns made to amount to 354, and are thus distributed : 


At Morant Bay and Plantain Garden River District... .194 


* Port Antonio and Manchioneal.................... 88 
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The numbers of those killed without any trial have been inves. 
tigated by us with much labour and careful inquiry, by visiting 
the districts where the deaths occurred, and by examining the 
relatives of the deceased, and other witnesses in Spanish ‘Jown. 
—Royal Commissioners’ Report to Parliament. 


MALE on FxmMaLe?—There was a humpback who spoke some 
Arabic and did the questioning : ““ What countryman are you?” 
“ An Englishman.”’ He had never heard of such people. “ You 
are a Turk?” “Allright,” I replied; “I am anything you 
like.” “ And that is your son?” (pointing to Mrs. Baker.) “No, 
she is my wife.” “ Your wife! what alice; he isa boy.” “Not 
a bit of it,” I replied ; ‘“‘ she is my wife, who has come with me 
to see the women of this country.” ‘“ What a lie!” be again 
politely rejoined in the one expressive Arabic word, “ Katab.” 
After this charmingly frank conversation he addressed the 
crowd, explaining, I suppose, that I was endeavouring to pass 
off a boy fora woman. Mrs. Baker was dressed similar to my- 
self in a pair of loose trousers and gaiters, with a blouse and 
belt—the only difference being that she wore long sleeves, while 
my arms were bare from a few inches below the shoulder. J al- 
ways keep my arms bare as being cooler than if covered. The 
curiosity of the crowd was becoming inguin. when at aa 
opportune moment the chief appeared. To my astonishment I 
recognized him as a man who had often visited me at Gondokoro, 
to whom I had given many presents without knowing his posi- 
tion —TZhe Albert Nyanza, 


OxFoRD AND CAMBRIDGE CRICKET Matcu.—Students of 
English life and character shouid never miss the old ground 
on such occasions. All that is pleasant and genial in our na- 
tional temper is displayed—the interest in manly sport, the 
generous love of fair play, the cordiality and kindness of Eng- 
lish gentlemen. The sternest Dissenter would surely modily 
his dislike for the Establishment if he marked the British par- 
son as he takes his pleasure; he would rejoice that our 
clergy, whatever fault may be found with them on other mat- 
ters, have a genuine love and a thorough appreciation of the 
sportsof their people. The most “ advanced” Radical would 
forbear to talk of “ an‘effeminate aristocracy,” or of “ bloated 
oligarchs,” as he saw the representatives of our noblest fami- 
lies take a prominent share in the labour as well as the glory 
of the day. University men, old and young, were there en 
masse. Here you saw a grandsire leaning forward eagerly in 
his carriege, and watching the fortunes of the game with 
much of the old boyish feeling that used to run in his veins at 
the playing-fields of Eton ; anon, ycu saw a familiar face with 
an unfsmiliar white necktie, and suddenly remembered that 
the decorous divine who had just you wage, two or 
three years ago, the hardest hitter or the greatest bowler of 
his day; presently you came upon a knot of youngsters with 
plenty of light or dark blue riband in their button-holes, but 
scarce a suspicion of even the fluffiest down upon the presu- 
mably-innocent cheeks; and the next moment you were 
startied by a sudden cheer, the boyish treble of which indi- 
cated that the young gentleman who thus expressed his feel- 
ings was considerably under fourteen years of age. As for the 
ladies, they were a joy and an inspiration even to the married 
or the middle aged ; and it was well worth a ride to Maryle- 
bone to hear the fresh jubilant laughter with which they pro- 
tested that they didn’t mind the rain—no, not a bit! 

And the cricket itself? Well, taken as a whole, the cricket 
was wortby even of such epectators. Again Cambridge has 
succumbed ; and this time her defeat was all the more dis- 
heartening because, at one period, the game seemed absolutely 
in her hands. Six years in succession she has been beaten on 
the Thames ; four years fn succession has she been vanquish- 
ed at Lord’s. In 1866 there was no one predominating player 
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ark blue eleven to be compared with that Titan of crick- 
gees has now aay subsided into mastership at Eton; 
god in truth the Oxford victory was won, as Oxford victories 
pave so often been won before, by & stubborn English refusal 
to know when they were beaten. At first everything went 
t them. They had to take their innings at a time when 
the ground was scarcely fit for play; they only put together 
the paltry score of 62, and their rivals accumulated 128, or 
more than double, Never mind! Was not —ooosy ahead 
st Hammersmith ? Did she not lead through Barnes Bridge ? 
The Oxonians set about their second innings like men to 
whom even the bare idea of defeat was unfamiliar; and they 
patted to such purpose that, when their last man was caught 
off the first ball he received, the telegraph showed 171. With 
105 to get to tie and 106 to win, Cambridge appeared to have 
an easy task before it, and so wel! did Mr. Winter and Mr. 
Ashley Walker play, that victory seemed almost certain. Ox- 
ford, however, was on its mettle ; the bowlers bowled as 
though the fate of the entire University depended on every 
over; and swiftly the Cambridge wickets went down, one 
after another. The score moved slowly up, until only sixteen 
more runs were wauted to tie. The crowd was hushed ; even 
a whisper could not have been heard round the ring; and 
then there came a ruar of Cambridge cheers as Mr. Pelham 
pit one of Mr. Fellowes’ hard fand clean for four. “Only 
twelve,” muttered people to themselves; “the two might do 
it yet if’—ab, that “if!” The very next ball settled this mat- 
ter; Mr. Fellowes had taken his revenge, and Oxford was 
again triumphant. A more close and exciting finish has sel- 
m been seen at Lords; for could even the losers pretend to 
be very unbappy after witnessing so brilliant a display of cricket 
at its best. Cau.bridge, though still unvictorious, may iook 
forward hopefully to 1867. The contest from Putney to Mort- 
Jake in 1864 was rather a procession than a race; in 1865 it 
was far closer; in 1866 it was a hard and desperate struggle. 
{n 1863 Oxford won at Lord’s by 8 wickets; in 1864 by 4 
wickets; in 1865 by a long, long number of runs; in 1866 
only by 12. Even as the fell account stands at present, there 
jsno alarming disproportion between the two Universities. On 
the river Oxford has won thirteen races against Cambridge’s 
ten: at cricket, out of thirty-two matchce, she has won six- 
teen against Cambridge's fourteen, two being drawn. A few 
years may yet redress the balance.— Field. 


“Buiis” anp “ Bgars.”—A gentleman of the Stock Ex- 
change, who recently gained heavy by a rise in the funds, in- 
yited all who had the misfortune to lose to dinner. The 
pidce de résistance of the dessert represented a bull devouring 
iwelve bears. It was made of pound-cake. One of the bears 
was 80 indignant that he took up a knife and cut off the bull’s 
head, leaving the room instantly, and the giver of the féle, 
pale and trembling, apologised to the other bears, feeling atter 
al], whet is one bull in the hands of a dozen bears of society, 
ifuot of the Bourse ?—London paper. 





ComPosITION AND RueEtoric.—There is no doubt that the 
ractice ot writing out passages from good authors is very 

neficial as a means of improvement in composition. The 
frequent reading of such works as are distinguished for purity 
of style as well as brevity and force of expression is recom- 
mended. Macaulay’s “ Essays,” for instance, if constantly 
read, must tend to improve the style of composition. In 
both speaking and writing it is certuin that, to express one’s 
ideas clearly and well in as few words as possible, isa great 

fection. A literary man, whose valuable works are well 
nown to the world, says that after writing an article he 
carefully revises it, striking out every unnecessary word, 
aud even substituting a word of two syllables for one ot 
three, or of one for two, wherever it can be done without 
interlering with the sense and full force of the sentence. 





Mrs. CaRiy.e’s Eprrapa. —Mr. Carlyle has composed the 
following inscription to be placed on the tombstone which he 
is going to erect over the grave of his wife :—“ Here likewise 
now rests Jane Welsh Carlyle, spouse of Thomas Carlyle, 
Chelsea, London. She was born at Haddington, 14th July, 
1801; only child of the above John Welsh and of Grace 
Welsh, Caplegell, Dumfriesshire, his wife. In her bright ex- 
istence she had more sorrows than are common, but also a 
soft invincibility, a clearness of discernment, and a noble loy- 
alty of heart whicn are rare, For forty years she was the 
trueand loving helpmate of her husband, and by act and 
word unweariedly forwarded him as none else could in all of 
worthy that he did or attempted. She died at London, 21st 
April, 1866, suddenly snatched away from him, and the light 
of his life as if gone out.” 

Liguip Fvrn.—We have heard much of late about petroleum 
a8 a steam fuel, but up to the present time the results of expe- 
riments in thie direction do not seem to have been very definite 
or very encouraging. For some months past Mr C. J. Richard- 
ton, who has taken out a patent for his apparatus, has been 
carrying on experiments at Woolwich Dockyard. The principle 
of his furnace is probably sufficieatly well known to those of our 
readers who are interested in the subject. Trial has lately been 
made in Russia by Captain Schepakoveki, of the Military School 
at St. Petersburg, of a furnace for burning fluid hydrocarbons, 
which appears to possess some points of interest. If ‘ petroleum 
is ever to be used commercially as steam fuel, it is probable 
that some such arrangement as that proposed by Captain Sche- 
pakovski will be employed for burning it. The principle of his 
apparatus is very simple, aad is one with which we are just now 
very familiar owing to the recent introduction of the “ vapori- 
ver.” This little instrument consists of two tubes placed at right 
angles to each other with the extremities in contact. One of 
these tubes is placed in the liquid to be ** vaporized,” and air is 
forced through the other, which causes an upward current 
through the first tube. The liquid ascends, and on arriving at 
the extremity of the tube is disposed in finely-divided spray. It 
is upon this principle that the improved furnace is based The 
boat in which the boiler was fixed was 24 ft. long and 5 ft. wide, 
and was fitted with a steam-engine of two-horse power, by the 
aid of which a speed of six knots per hour was obtained, the 
quantity of turpentine consumed being three pounds _ horse- 
power per hour. The boiler was heated by four jets, the turpen- 
tine being pontained in a reservoir at the bows. It is stated that 
the heat obtained by a lamp constructed on this jpeinatple is en- 
ormous—snfficient to melt steel. This was actually shown some 
weeks ago by the inventor in a lecture, in the course of which a 
fragment of copper weighing three-quarters of an ounce was 
Melted by a lamp burning betwéen two and five pounds of tur- 
Pentine per hour. The flame was about 2 ft. in length, and was 
of a yellowish white colour. The noise was like that produced 
by sieam escaping from a boiler. The application of the lamp 

the superficial charring of wood for preservative purposes 
moll or ne lusively of carbon and h 
of turpentine is composed exclusiv carbon and hy- 
drogen in Gn tropectioe ot five atoms of the former to four of 
the latter, and @ pound of this substance would contain thirt 
parts by weight of carbon to four paris of bydrogen, When it 





is burnt under the ordinary conditions, only a small quantity of 
this carbon is employed in the formation of heat; another part 
is consumed in the production of light, and the remainder es- 
capes unburn as smoke. apparatus which we have no- 
ticed, the turpentine being in a highly divided state, is placed 
under the most favourable eouditions for plet bustion, 
the supply of oxygen being sufficient to consume the whole of the 
carbon, very little of which is wasted in the formation of light or 
smoke, 

We have purposely omitted all considerations of cost, and it 
may fairly be doubted whether the substitution of petroleum, or 
any other fluid hydro-carbon, for coal, will be attended with any 
great economy. M. Schepakoveki’s experiments yee to have 
been made exclusively with turpentine, which is, couree, not 
80 expensive an article in Ruseia as in this country.— Builder. 


beast charged upon his assailants, two of whom, believing the 
old adage that “ prudence is the better part of valour,” beat a 
hasty retreat, leaving two of their comrades, both Sikhs and bro- 
thers, to face the enraged animal ; this they did most manfully, 
one of them receiving the tiger on his bayonet, while the other 
slashed away at him with his sword. We have reen the musket 
used on the occasion, which is terribly splintered and scratched, 
and the a almost doubled in two. So effectually was the 
attack made, and with indomitable pluck maintained, that Mr. 
Jack-in-stripes was at length laid low, the victors coming off un- 
scathed.— Central India Times, May 12. 























































































A New Barrisu Cotony.—A bill before the House of Com- 
mons provides that the Straits settlements—the island of Singa- 
pore, Prince of Wales’ Island and Malacca—shall, at a time to 
be fixed by order in council, cease to be a part of India; and 
her Majesty in Council may establish laws and constitute courts 
for the government of these settlements. The transfer from the 
Indian to the home administration is made at the desire of the 
merchants in the settlements. 





SPanisn CrviiizaTion.—The following has been published 
as the programme of amusements that will take place at Or- 
duna on the occasion of the festival of Our Lady of Antigua: 
—“ 7th inst.—Solemn afternoon service in the sanctuary. At 
night, dancing and illuminations in the square. 8th inst.— 
Solemn mass in the sanctuary, and a sermon will be preached 
by Mr. Gregory Montes, Presbytery of Madrid. In the after- 
noon, four Navarre cows will be baited, three of them to 
death, by the company of M. Richina, the bull-fighter. There 
will be a young bull also for the amateurs to In the 
evening fireworks, illuminations, and dancing in the square. 
9th inst.—The same festivities as the preceding day. This 
day the farmers of Arrastaria, near Orduna, will commend to 
the virgin their coming crops. The Presbytery, Felix Her- 
ran, Will preach. A bull-fight will follow. After the bull- 
fight there will be a romp under the trees by the banks of 
the Nervion. At night crackers and sky-rockets. 10th inst. 
—Two Navarre cows will be baited and killed, and several 
young bulls will be run for the amusement of the amateurs. 
Fireworks at night.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





No Mix anp Water Justice.—A case was decided 
lately in London of considerable importance to housek 
ers and heads of families. A Mr. Goodlad, of the Park, 
was sued for his milk bill, and resisted payment on the 
plea that, having ordered a certain number of quarts of 
milk, he had been supplied with very weak milk and water. 
His defence availed, and a verdict, with costs, was recorded 
in his favour. Why should any of us pay our milk bills if 
such a plea is a valid one? 





Variety or [rattan Dtarects.—A publication by the Sta- 
tistical Office of the Kingdom of Italy, gives the following inter- 
esting particulars. The Italian dialects, not alone from the his- 
torical but principally from a philological point of view, may be 
classed into six families. Firstly, the family of the Italian-Celtic 
dialects, which are spoken in the province of Turin and in the 
provinces of Cuneo, Alessandria, Novara, Milan, Pavia, Ber- 
gamo, Brescia, Cremona, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Reggio, 
Bologna, Ferara, Ravenna, Forli as far as the Foglia and towards 
Pesaro—Tesino, (where a Milanian sub-dialect is spoken) the 
eastern valleys of the Tridentinum, (where a Brescian sub-dialect 
is spoken) and the province of Montova ; on the whole a terri- 
tory with more than 8,000,000 of inhabitants. Secondly, the 
family of the Ligurian dialects, which are spoken, with numerous 
varieties in the pronunciation, all along the coast of Genoa, Men- 
tone to Sarzana, that is, in the provinces of Genoa and Porto 
Maurizio, and besides in the district of Novi ; on the whole by 
800,000 inhabitants. Thirdly, the family of the Tusecan-Roman 
dialects, which are divided into the three types of the Tuscan, 
the Umbrian and the Marchipisanian ; they are spoken in the 
provinces of Florence, Pisa, Arezzo, Siena, Grosseto, Umbria, 
and in the greater part of the former Marches of Ancona; this 
territory, inclusive of that under Papal Government, contains 
about 4,000,000 inhabitants. Fourthly, the family of the Nea- 
politan dialects, among which is prominent the dialect of the 
Abruzzi, that of the Pula, and the Neapolitan or Campaniard 
Proper. These dialects are spoken in the three Abruzzi, the 
Terra di Lavoro, the two Principali, the provinces of Naples, 
Benevent, Molire, Capitanata, Terra di Basi, Terra d’Otranto and 
Basilicata, together with 6,000,000 of inhabitants. Fifthly, the 
family of the Sicilian dialects, rich in varieties, but with two 
principal types, the Calabresian and the Sicilian, spoken by more 
than 3,000,000 of inhabitants, And, sixthly, the family of the 
Sardinian dialects, which fall in the two branches of the Campi- 
danese and the Sugudunese, and which are spoken by more than 
half a million of inbabitants. Considering the number of the 
speakers, the Celtic dialects, of foreign origin or relationship, 
would have to be placed in the first rank. But the groups of the 
Tuscan-Roman dialects maintain their superiority, inasmuch as 
the life of the nation has its root in them, draws its nourishment 
from them, and also because the other Italian dialects. as the 
Venetian, which has not been taken here into consideration, the 
Neapolitan and the Sicilian, are much nearer related to the Tus- 
can-Roman than to the Celtic type. 





FRENCH EDITORS AND THE GOVERNMENT.—lIn the Legisla- 
tive Body, M. Jules Favre said that French journalists had not 
liber:y to discuss public grievances. M. Guéroult at the next 
sitting declared that, although the situation of the French 
journals was hampered by a double jurisdiction, one adminis- 
trative and the other judicial, the belief must not be enter- 
tained that journalists were bowed down like miserable 
slaves under the whip of the Government. Whenever com- 
plaints were just the newspapers published them, but they 
did not receive all indiscriminately. Upon this M. Jules 
Favre, admitting that under the existing system journalists 
generally acted with much courage and independence, asked 
this question :—“ Are there not circumstances in which jour- 
nalists receive semi-official notice not to speak of such and 
such persons and such and such events?” In answer to this, 
M. Guéroult, editor of the Opinion Nationale, said, “Since I 
have resumed my position as a writer on the public press, I 
have never been interdictod to speak on any subject. I have 
certainly sometimes received an intimation to remain silent 
on certain private affairs relating to families—a course which 
I should have followed myself, without any such advice. It 
has also occurred to me to receive an invitation from the 
Minister concerned not to discuss questions of an exciting 
character. But whenever such recommendations are given, 
I am at full liberty to accede to them or not, according to my 
judgment and on my own responsibility.” M. Havin, of the 
Siécle, also declared “that certainly an invitation had been 
occasionally sent to him to abstain from certain questions, but 
that had been done in such a manner that he could not sup- 
pose that any refusal on his part would be attended with dis- 
agreeable consequences.” “Then,” remarked M. Favre, 
“you were more fortunate than M. Guéroult, who received a 
warning.” —Ditio. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ ANcEsTORS.—If “ ancestor” 
meant “ predecessor,” and nothing else, there would surely be 
no necessity for preserving both words in the language. 
Words originally of similar signification soon come in popnu- 
lar use to have distinct and sepgrate meanings, and cannot be 
employed indiscriminately without creating confusion. The 
purist who spoke of a Catholic priest as his “ collateral ances- 
tor” would probably have maintained with Captain Fluellen 
that it is just as correct to call Macedonia’s madman “ Alex- 
ander the Pig” us ‘‘ Alexander the Great.” ‘ New presbyter 
is but old priest writ large ;” but if different meanings had 
not been attached to the two words, there would have been 
no point in Milton’s satirical line. The question is, whether 
the word “ ancestor,” having acquired a more limited and 
particular mesning than “predecessor” has in common ac- 
ceptation, the Prince of Wales was justified in departing from 
the popular usage. There is a nearer affinity between Queen 
Victoria and the Princess Mary of Cambridge than there was 
between Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots (the real 
ancestor of the Prince of Wales); yet it would not, I pre- 
sume, be correct for a remote descendant of the Prince von 
Teck to speak three hundred years hence of “ my ancestor 
Queen Victoria.” He might speak correctly of his ancestor 
George III, just as the Prince of Wales might of his Tudor 
ancestor Henry VIL If Queen Elizabeth bad been married, 
and we were now governed by a king or queen descended 
from her, the Scottish Royal family would certainly not claim 
her as their ancestor. But because she died ucamarried, and 
the son of her bitterest enemy succeeded her on the throne, 
this outrage is to be put upon her memory! The great Na- 
poleon is reported to have gravely spoken once of his lament- 
ed uncle Louis XVI., but that was after the Austrian mar- 
riage, s0 that he was not wholly without excuse. But the 
Prince of Wales’s claim to be descended from Queen Eliza- 
beth is sanctioned neither by the laws of nature nor by those 
of the English vulgar tongue. 


ALL anovT Corrger.—In the trade five principal kinds of 
coffee are enumerated—or rather, five sorts—according to the 
different countries from whence they come, although all derived 
from the same kind of coffee tree, Coffee Arabica. These five 
kinds are as follows : 

1st. Mocha coffee, thus called from the country whence this 
kind of coffee originates, a plant now so commonly spread over 
every American colony. The grain of this coffee is generally 
round and small. From Mocha coffee is derived the most sweet 
and agreeable beverage ; itis also the most esteemed, the dearest 
and holds the first rank in the trade. : 

2nd. The Bourbon coffee, cultivated in the island of Bourbon : 
for some time it occupied the eeccnd place in quality, but the 
gourmets prefer it to coffee from Martinique or Guadaloupe. 

srd. There are several kinds of Martinique or Guadaloupe, dis- 
tinguished by the various preparations. 

4th. The Cayenne coffee. This kind is less known on account 
of the small quantity cultivated there, and introduced in trade. 
The kind is superior to the Martinique coffee. 

5th. The St. Domingo coffee, in which is comprised that from 
Porto Rico, and other leeward: islands, is considered inferior to 
the four other kinds. 

It is not exactly known who introduced the custom 
coffee. Some attribute its use to the prior of a convent, who. 
becoming acquainted with the properties of this plant by the 
effect it produced on the goats who fed upon it, tried its influence 
on his monks. in order to keep them awake during divine ser- 
vice. According to others, the discovery is due to a mufti, who, 
wishing to surpass in devotion the most religious dervishes, made 
use of coffee so as to banish sleep, and thus be enabled to pray 
longer without interruption. Whatever may be the origin of 
the use of coffee, it has become £0 general up to the pregent dey 
that it may almost be classed umong the articles of the greates§ 


of taking 





Dr. Cuuminc.—Dr, Cumming lectured at Halifax, England, 
lately, on the “ Signs of the Times.”’ The lecturer did not claim 


to be a prophet, but expressed his belief that these were solemn 
and startling times, and that the world was on the point of great 
events. The great lines of prophecy seem to intersect the year 
1867. The world, he jbelieved, would not be destroyed, but 
would endure for ever in a more purified aud exalted state. 
Though he was ynable to explain the increase of Romanism in 
England, he believed the heart of the country was still true to 
Protestantism. In 1792 there were 5,000 priests in Paris, but, 
though the population of the city had doubled itself since that 
time, there were now 900 priests only in Paris. He believed the 
Saturday evening of the world was very near, and that on the 
Sabbath of a thousand years, which was at band, there would be 
a sunrise which would experience no western declension.—Pall- 
Mall Gazette. 
Daria Encounter wits A Ticer.—Information was 
brought to the Customs Post at Patun, in the Baitool district, 
that a man-eating tiger had taken up his abode in the neigh- 
bouring jungle, whereupon four customs peons sallied out, armed 








with muskets and swords, to the attack. The lord of the forest 
was seen and fired at by all four musketeers, when the wounded 









necessity. This extensive use has stimulated the industry of in- 
ventors to seek means of rendering it most pleasant to drink, as 
also its great consumption and high price have awakened both 
economy and fraud, in order to find a substitute for this agree- 
able beverage. 

In order to supplant coffee, which in Europe was found very 
expensive, many different means have been tried. About fifty 
years since the Swiss porter of a nobleman in Paris thought of 
roasting acorns, which he mixed with roast coffee, ground; he 
sold it cheaper than any one; all bought it, and the Swiss made 
his fortune. 

The trick, however, being discovered, all sought means of gra- 
tifying their taste without emptying their purses ; barley and rye 
began to be mixed with coffee. f e 

n the mountains of Virginia, in America, the inhabitants make 
a coffee simply of roasted rye; they by these means obtain 2 
beverage in no way resembling coffee, but it goes by that name, 
and at least ~ a is etee : 

Io Belgium, in the province of Liege, coffee is mixed with wild 
chicory root. This method, generally known, by 


is at th 
time practised throughout the whole of Hurope; and wild chi 
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“ The infusion of coffee is thought to be beneficial-to stout and 

phate persons, and for pains in the head ; but itappears that 
mixture with cream or milk prevents these good effects, on 

account of the relaxation it thus causes to thestomach. On the 
contrary, it gives strengta when taken pure, Itis doubtless for 
this reason that the inhabitents of the colonies take it three and 
four times a day—tbat is, at four o’clock in the morning, a v: 
strong infusion, sometimes without sugar; at breakfast, wit 
milk; after dinner, pure ; and often in the afternoon, for the 
fourth time.” —Bzavvais. 

We are unacquainted with the period of the introduction of 
coffee into Europe, Rauwolf is the first who speaks of coffee, in 
1583. Prospero Alpini then came, and described the coffee tree 
in Egypt by the name of bon, bun, or boun,; his work appeared in 
1591. In 1614 Bacon mentioned this Oriental beverage, and 
Meissner published a treatise on it in 1621. 

It was not, however, until towards the year 1645 that it began 
to be drunk in Italy. The first cafés were opened in London in 
1652, and in Paris in 1669, time at which opcens of coffee 
was worth forty crowns. It was principally Soliman Aga, the 
ambassador from Turkey, who caused coffee to become fashiona- 
ble in Paris. 

It penetrated into Sweden in the year 1674, where it was 
thought of use in scorbutic diseases. The first person who made 
tral of coffee with milk was Nieuhoff, the Dutch ambassador in 
China, in imitation of tea with milk. 

“ The parsieal effects of coffee are well known; it accelerates 
the circulation of the blood, but some time causes palpitation of 
the heart and giddiness ; it has even been thought to occasion 
apoplexy and Lier be Nevertheless, celebrated writers—euch 
as Fontenelle and Voltaire—made constant use of it, almost to an 
abuse. They were told, it is a slow pokon; it was, indeed, slow 
for these learned men, who died, one at a hundred, the other 
eighty-four years of age. However, at the present time coffee is 
a beverage whose power over our intellectual or moral habiis 
has, perhaps, never been calculated as it deserves, since it has 
become general, and almost suppressed the drunkenness which 
Spent our ancestors at the end of their grand repasts.’”’— 

MEY. 





A Heruit.—The vagaries of a man who has turned recluse 
and taken up his abode in a cave on Skiddaw are exciting the 
attention of tourists in the Cumberland lake district this season. 
A tourist, who had visited the man, thus describes the strange 
“eave” and the personal appearance and habits of the recluse : 
—“ A visit to the place showed us a circular hole, situated about 
300 yards up the breast of the mountain, and partly on the edge 
of a cliff ; it is about three feet in depth, and four feet in diame- 
ter, which, after assiduous labour, he has contrived to line with 
moss, &c. The roof, or lid, is portable, and made of reeds 
brought from the edge of the lake, aad curiously wrought to- 
gether in the form of an umbrella, so that when he retires to rest 
he shuts it down from the inside. He has now resided there 
nearly three years, and has etood alike the scorching rays of sum- 
mer and the snows and storms of winter, although it has been 
seen nearly half filled with water. His appearance is ludicrous 
in the extreme. His hair is thrown over his shoulders and bangs 
far down his back, and forms the only protection to his head ; 
his clothes seem to have been in the height of fashion 20 years 
ago, and are quite thteadbare; he wears no shoes, and goes on 
hi Jeredeetons in his stocking feet. He gives the name of 
Smith, and, judging by his | bel to Scotland, but 





when questioned on the subject gives an evasive answer. © His 
only cooking apparatus is a small pan, in which he cooks messes 
of very questionable ingredients, boiling them by the aid of 
lighted tallow. Through the limited accommodation of his habi- 
tation he is obliged to lie in a circular position, much resembling 
a dog in a kennel. He has quite a passion for water-coloar 
drawing, and has proved himseit no mean artist. He enjoys very 
good health, considering his mode of living. but has occasionally 
a touch of rheumatiam.— Hdinburgh Courant. 





Labour AND LAND IN THE FouRTEENTH Centurry.—In his 
chapter on “ Social Distinctions and the General Distribution 
of Wealth,” and still more fully in the chapter on ‘‘ Journeys 
and Markets,” Mr. rs in his “ History of Agriculture,” 
says that notwithstanding the actions of trades unions it is 
shown that masons and working builders were actually better 
= in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when no com- 

inations existed; and, on the other hand, it is shown that 
the persons who required the services of such artisans got far 
more for their money than they would get now-a-days. In 
1448 Merton College built their bell-tower for a sum which 
represents in modern money £1,703 12s. 6d.; whereas such 8 
work at this time, when the artisans are less liberally remune- 
rated, would cost from £3,000 to £4,000. The profits of con- 
tractors, the greater expenses of supervision, and the trade 
regulations that lessen the workman’s y are regarded 
by the author as the chief causes of this prodigious increase in 
the price of builder’s work. In another part of his work, 
where he shows that in the fourteenth century even the vil- 
lein had his cottage and plot of ground, Prof. ers laments 
the rapid disappearance of our country freeholders, and the 
absorption of the land of the country into the hands of a few 
poe. Deploring this revolution—which is not the less 
raught with peril because it is being consummated by the 
silent action of the law—the writer, alluding to a teacher 
whose voice is silent for ever, observes, “It is only a short 
time since that a newspaper article charged the wisest and 
most prudent man which this country, perhaps this nation, 
has ever produced, when -he commented on the grievous 
change which we witness now, with adesire of taking the 
lands of the rich for distribution among the poor. It might 
have been retorted that for the last 300 years, still more fully 
for the last fifty, the lands of the poor have been taken by the 
rich.” 

Patvate Prorerty at Sea.—Further information shows that 

not only have Austria and Italy entered into a mutual arrange- 
ment to respect private property at sea during the impending 
war, whether belonging to belligerents or neutrals, contraband 
of war excepted, but that Prussia adopts the same plan on the 
simple condition that the concession in favour of the merchant 
ships of belligerents shall not be “ applicable to those ships which 
would be liable to be brought to and captured if they were neu- 
tral ships”—in other words, that no advantage shall be taken of 
the arrangement, on any side, to carry contraband of war, or 
bear assistance to the enemy. 








Tae Pexavties or A Dtxepom.—The Londoners seem to be 
playing all sorta of pranks with Prince Alfred, Duke of Edin- 
burgh. 
afterwards he was requ to come out in a Hi 
and listen to bagpipes while he was at dinner. 
have come down upon him. 
Royal Highness with the “ freedom and livery’ ‘of the ‘ 
in the inevitable gold box. Being also a sailor, the young 


land costume, 
‘ow the Salters 


The other day they made him a grocer; afew days| dent, took the chair. 


On Wednesday they presented bis: by the 
tered the 


may perhaps be said to be by profession ‘‘a salt,” and by crea- 
Salter.” 
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Conpucrsep sy Caprain G. H. Mackenzin. 


PROBLEM, No, 913. By a German Amateur. 








WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 912. 


White, Black. 
1. BtoQBs8 1. PtoK Kt¢ 
2. Kt to 2. K tks Kt 


7 
3. Kt tol B6, check mote. 





Two Games played in London, 1861, between Messrs. Paulsen 
and Mackenzie. 


(ALLGAIER GAMBIT.) 


White. Black, White. Black. 

Mr. M. Mr, L. P. Mr. M. Mr. L. P. 
1PtoKé PtoK 4 9KtoBs PtoR R4(d) 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 10 KttoK B2 BtoK Kt5ch 
SK KttoBbs PtoK Kt4 11 tks B P tks Kt ch 
MPtoKR4 PtoK Kt5 12 KtksKtP KttoK BSc 
SKttoK5 BtoK Kt2(e)|13 KtoR3 R tks Kk P ch 
6 Kttks KKtP tt K tks R Kt to K 5,dis ch 
7PtksP(s) QtoK2ch 15 K to Kt4 Ki to K BTch 
8 KtoB2(c) BtoQich and wins. 


(a) This move is the invention of Mr. Paulsen, and constitutes 
according to the latest German authorities the proper defence to 
the Allgaier Gambit. 

(6) Very badly played. White must now lose a piece or have 
his King driven into the centre of the board. 

(ec) It Q or B interpose, the reply is B takes Kt. 

(@) Much stronger than taking the Kt at once. Mr. Paulsen 
plays the latter part of the game very skilfully. 


(BVANS’ GAMBIT.) 


White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr. M. Mr. L. P. Mr. M Mr. L. P. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 12 P tks P Castles 
2K KttoBsS QKttoB3 1 QtoQB2 PtoKR3 
oPoaae BtoQB4é (14 BtoQR3 reese 
4PtoQKt4 Btks stP us 35 to Dan B to Q 2 (6) 
5PtoQBS BtoQBé 16 PtoK 6(c) KBP tksP 
6 Castles PtoQ3 17 BtoK Rich K toRsq 
7PtoQ4 P tke 18 Kt toK 5 Kt to 4 
8 P tks P BtoQ Kt3 19 Kttke Kt Ptks Kt 
9 QKtto B3 7 ees 20 R tks P Bto K B4 
10 BtoQ3 KttoK 2 2KBtksB Qtks& 
ll PtoK5 P tks F (a) | 23 Kt to Kt 6 ch, and wins. 


(a) Castling at once is better than taking the Pawn. 
te K to R sq would have been much better. 
¢) The advance of this P wins a piece. 


The following is a capital game, between the Revs. W. Wayte 
and C. E. Ranken. 
(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 





White. Black. White. Black, 

Mr. W. Mr. R. Mr. W. Mr. R. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 eee eee. 
2K KttoBS QKttoB3 18 K KttksP BtoQ2 
8 PtoQ4 P tke P 19 PtoQB4 Btks Kt, ch(d) 
4 KBtoQB4 KBtoQB4 | 20 Kt tksB Kt to K 2 
5 KKttoKktS} K KttoR3 21 PtoK Kt4 PtoK R4 
6QtoKK5 QtoK2 22 Bto K Kt5 KttoQ B83 
7 Castles PtoQ3 2 KttoK6 KtoK B2 
8PtoKR3 BtoQ2 2%QRtoQ Ptks P 
9PtoKB4 Castles, QR 25 P tke P KttoK 4 
10 BtksKBP(a) Kt tks B 2RtKB4 BtoQBs 
1l Q tke Kt (6) ie 27 KR to Q8, ch Rtks R 
12 Qtks Q roy 3 | @KttksR RtoQ2 
1I3PtOKBS5 PtoKK3 29 Kt tke B Kt tks Kt 
4K KttoB3 BtoQB3 80 PtoKB6 KttoK4 
15 QKtteQ2 PtoQ4 8LRtoK4  KttoKB6, ch(e) 
16 P tks P Kt tks Q P(c) | 32 Kto Kt2 

And Black resigns. 


(a) The previous moves are those considered the best in this 
variation of the Scotch Gambit ; but it is doubtiul whether White 
does himself any good by the capture of this Pawn, as the attac 
now passes to the other side. - 

(b) Kt takes Kt would have lost a piece, owing to the reply of 
Pto K Kt 3 


(c) B takes P would have given Black an excellent game, ren- 
dering it difficult for White to preserve his advanced Pawn ; tor 
Pto R Kt 4 would be too dangerous. 

(da) This was compulsory. 

(e) If P takes P White can force an exchange of pieces, and win 
by means of his extra Pawn. White would lose by 
32 Kto B2 Kt tke B $4 Rtke R,ch K tksR 
33 RtoK8,ca RtoQ 3 P tks P Kt to K 5ch,&c. 

All the latter half of this game is very well played on both 
sides, and the finish isa particularly good study on the part of 
Mr. Wayte. — 


The general meeting of this Society was held at the St. George’s 
Chess Club, King-street, St. James’s; Lord Lyttelton, the Presi- 
The following resolutions were unani- 
mously carried: 1, That the report of the ap | committee, 

That each 


together with the final programme be adopted. 
round in the Tourney the Grand Challenge Cup, be decided 
of the ba gtr nsg 2 the Handicap, by 
‘of two ee 8 following gentlemen have en- 
the Challenge Cup:—Messrs, Bird, De 





BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION. | 


Vere, MacDonnell, Minchin, and Sir J. Trelawny; and for the 
Handicap Tournament, sixteen gentlemen entered, who we, 

ed a8 follows :—Lord Lyttelton » Mr. Chinnery Vr. Barnes 
. Minchin, Mr. Mann v Mr. Mocatt, Jar. Mongredien, jan » sir 
J. Trelawny, Bart., Mr. Thorold v Rev. G. MacDonnell, Mr De 
Vere » Steinitz, Mr. Barber » Mr. Sich, Mr. Gover v Mr. ¥. Green 
The meeting was attended byall the leading players of the 


country. 

On the 22nd, 23rd, and 25th, the games will be played at Bt. 
James’s Hall, and on other days at the various clubs. The Chal- 
lenge Cup, worth £60, was exhibited. 





Socrates on Sza-Sickness,—lt is a melancholy satisfaction 
to know that the miseries of sea-tickness have left an indelib) 
ome upon English, Latin, and Greek. The word “ nausea,” 
which occurs in the three languages, is neither more nor less than 
the feeling produced by travelling in a “naus” orehip, No 
doubt it has largely expanded in meaning, so as to embrace many 
forms of physical discomfort and mental annoyance, but we must 
come back at Jast to the original picture which it calls y 
some trireme or galley labouring in a nasty short cea, with g 
vision of sallow faces hanging over the bulwarks—of course, on 
the windward side! Poor Cicero was a martyr to this infirmity ; 
he writes to his friend Atticus one day, and informs him joyfully 
that be managed to get to Ephesus without suffering. Casar 
mentions that his recruits were quite prostrated by it. Horace 
is very mirthful at the expense of the rich man who goes yacht. 
ing, and requires the cabin-boy’s services on a pleasure-trip, 
Plutarch is a little too eloquent upoa it for quotation; but no 
classical remark upon the subject is half so delicious as what 
Plato makes Socrates say to Theatetus : “‘If we have nothing to 
answer, we shall be giving ourselves entirely up to our adver. 
pe’ argument, aod we shall let it walk over us and treat us just 
as it pleases, as people do when they are sea-sick.” Nothing can 
be more graphic. It is one proof that human nature has not al- 
tered for the last two thousand years and more. We can ima- 

ne that the Athenian youths might walk down with their young 
ady-friends in the evening to the Peirwua, when some ship was 
expected in, and almost die with laughter to see Glaucon or 
Choerilus disembark with rueful countenance and rumpled tunic. 
These inspections are half the amusement at Dover and all the 
amusement in Folkstone ; why should they have been less at- 
tractive in bygone days? 


Nor at Home.—It was with pain I lately read some remarks 
on “White Lies,” wherein it was affirmec that “not even a 
bishop would now-a-days object to his footmen saying not at 
home” (a slanderous assertion which may be positively denied), 
and that “ this not at home is a harmless equivoque, and in com. 
mon parlance means something slightly different.” Supposing 
footmen were uniformly to make a distinction between “out” 
and “not at home,” and it was generally understood that 
this latter phrase merely meant that your admittance would be 
inconvenient, this might be the case. But is itso? Would any 


h | One be seen at his window, or in his garden, when a visitor was 


thus denied? Certainly not: and at their first meetings regreis 
would probably be expressed that he was not in the way. Ima- 
gine conscientious servants to reply, “‘ My master told me to say 
that he was not athome!” Would it not in many instances be at 
the coet of their place? It is indisputably, then, the intention to 
deceive the caller, and, therefore, an unjastifiable falsehood. 
How can servants possibly view such a practice in any other 
light, and how van we expect our domestics to be over scrupu- 
lous when they perceive such deviations from truth in their su- 
periors? It once happened that, with some of my family, I was 
turned away from the door of a parsonage with the usual form, 
when the clergyman, who now knows better, ran after us with the 
assurance that his wife had a headache, but would be at home to 
us. What, however, was the effect on our unsophisticated coach- 
man and nurse? His character, in their estimation, was irretriev- 
ably lost in epite of explanations, for he bad told a lie! Why 
may not some of the customary phrases below stairs, such as the 
‘* cat got it” or “it came to pieces in my hands,” be accepted as 
harmless equivoques, be considered conventional, and bearing s 
slightly different meaning? It is much to be desired that the 
French answer, “invisible,” should be universally adopted ; but 
in the meantime, every lover of truth and honesty and straight- 
forwardness should endure the annoyance, or candidly say “ en- 
gaged” or “ unwell” as the case may be-—VeErax. 





Knase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their’ tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first class maker.—J. Y. World. 
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